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ALL TOGETHER NOW 


HE SOUTH’S grain acreage and total yield this year is the great- 
est in our history, but there is every reason why the grain crop 
next year should be even bigger still. We have made a good start 
toward living at home and true diversification, and now let’s keep the 
good work going. One of the surest means we know of for doing this 
is to begin planning now for a big acreage of fall-sown grain, particu- 





FOR A BIG OAT CROP 


Breaking land for oats should be done far enough in advance for the seed |_ 
bed to become well firmed before planting. Do not plant on cloddy, 
freshly plowed land. Where the land has been well cultivated, drilling 
oats in the cotton middles after the first picking is often advisable. |, 

5. Sow ona fair grade of land. Do not put your oats on the |) 
poorest land on the place and expect a good crop. Fall-sown oats, |} 
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A CROP THAT THRESHED 68 BUSHELS PER ACRE, FARM OF ED NEUWIRTH, WEST MONROE, LA. 





larly oats. And not only should we plan for the biggest acreage ever 
sown, but we should plan as well to see that every acre planted gives 


' usa profitable yield. What can we do now to insure this? Here are 
_ some of the things: 


under anything like favorable conditions, are a very certain crop, but, 
like everything else, they do best when you treat them best. : 

6. Plan in advance to have the use of a binder and thresher. || 
Of course when raised entirely for home use, the necessity for up-to-date |} 


1. Seed.in the early fall and thus double the yield of spring | harvesting machinery is not so great; but where oats are to be marketed, || 


seedings. Experiment station results the South 





over. have clearly shown the great superiority 
of fall seeding over spring seeding, and the 
farmer who waits until spring to sow is simply, 
on an average, cutting his yield in half. 

2. Seed with a grain drill. This. is an- 
other point on which experiment station evi- 
dence is very positive, results showing a very 
decided gain in favor of seeding with a grain 
drill over hand seeding. MG AES. 

3. Treat your seed oats to prevent How to Trea 
smut. Every spring, after it is too late to ap- F 
ply any remedy, we are deluged with requests 
for information on how to prevént smut in 
oats. The time to prevent oat smut is before 
you plant the seed, and the way to do this is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. This treatment is inexpensive 
and it may save you many dollars. 

4. Sow onawell compacted ‘seed bed. 
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Some Things You S 
Sowing Small Grain . . ... . 
Success With Small Grain. . . . 
Justice Between White 


houldn’t Frat 


they should always be threshed and _nicely sack- |} 
ed. Now is a good time to talk’ this ‘matter |) 
over with your neighbors and local business |} 
men, with a view to getting what machinery }) . 
may be needed. - . 
7. Plant a legume crop after your oats. || 
Failure to plant the stubble land to peas or}! 
some other soil-improving crop means failure to |} 
realize on one of our best opportunities for| 
getting cheap feed. Save an abundance of pea 
seed this fall and prepare to let nota single acre 
of stubble land lie idle next year. 
Looking after these few essentials will be}| 
neither difficult nor expensive, but whether you}! 
do look after them now will largely determine }| 
the success or failure of your oat crop next}! 
spring. So let’s begin work now, not only to} 
plant this fall the biggest acreage of oats ever|}} 
sown in the South, but let’s plan as well to make}/ 
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the biggest yield per acre. 




















Are You Going to 
Right Price for Your Grain 
The Right Price is the Price 
1c focem 
‘01 e con 
A the teat Pote by 
one-tenth of 











Join the Widespread “BUY A 
99 
BIN” Movement 2::22v;cra.tbin2ini Grin’ tere sree ia ra St 
Basse, he Reropen. rasan gxvmope Pema abece ie aparece nec ea ae 
Sp sooonies steerer Ss toch 
$80.66 





\», Gi none t an 
aves, Gases neat is ints. pores a is gives the steel * 
coat to that put ——— tT t To rust pesteting. will last wel 
ie inexpensive ln us at ————_ 7 
1000 Bu. Galvanized.......$108.88 
500 Bu. Enameled............. 66.66 | 1000 Bu. Enameled..............88.88 
Full Capacity Guaranteed. 

Above prices delivered to any station in Virginia, N. & S, Carolina, G ja, Florida, Tennessee, Miss- 
tots Aice denlan eet ates antera! TOIRI GI Ie ‘lace Som Yo tus Tas po 
bushel. An.edvance. sonah a or bin. that 


MEAD THIS DESCRIPTION CAREFULLY. ‘These bi : 
sts prenel es tes een cies ees Ce tees we ot ees 
Row baetom tits Eomeee Oy loor haeing i The roo isseetional 
2-ineh port hole an manhole in sof. SSeee tube is furnished. 
EASY TO ERECT. vomen ean crest a Columbian 
instructions are furn chan be erected on Columbian Steel Tank Co., 
——— yg yp + 
a: ne > ae ..-. 500 Enamel Bin, Price.... $66.66) 
bin Mee ap te e day a ived. Please | ....1000 Enamel Bin, Price.... 88.83| Pay 
Early & ; the 
Get your inearly.. Send No fill in Ship }.... 600Galvanized Bin, Price 80.66 { ereiew 
the attached eoupon giving name of your ban! . ..-1000 Galvanized Bin, Price 108.88 


will 
goake shipenent with t attached to billof o rey 
Soe woercionse cd thanenle af atiesa whe pom ie their 
grain lest and @ profit of as much 1.00 
per jay in t! protects your n from 
— mice, hy | Th pupal If you prefer 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

merica’s Largest Metal Bin Manufacturers. 


A 
1733 West 12th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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How COLE Grain Drills Protect 
Your Crop trom Winter Killing 


en you sow your grain witha Cole Drill there are three 
grain rows planted between the cotton or corn rows. The 
grain is in the bottom of furrows that protect it from 

\ winter freezing. No danger of the crop being killed 
by the ground ‘‘spewing’* up. The grain is plant- 

ed below the surface where ample moisture is sure. 


The Cole *%:. Grain Drill 


No need to wait until 
@ the unnecessary work of plowing and harrowing your land, and putting off 
too late before you sow your grain crop. You can sow your gtain between 


the cre, or corn rows—three rows at a time—with the Cole One. 
rain Drill. One man and horse can easily sow 6 to 8 acres a day. Your cot- 


alks cut without damage tothe grain, Fertilizer 


your cotton or corn is gathered. No need to go to 


sow again to cow-peas—get a good hay crop—which means 
— S better stock——more barn-yard manure and double fer 
ity for your farm. Don’t accept any imitations, Write toda: 
new booklet describing the Cole One-Horse Grain Drilis oo aalles 


how they save 7% of the labor of sowing grain, H 
Pe edmeentl: pe e ow they make profitable crop 


=" The Cole Mfg. Co. | vies 
SAVES % OF Box 300 ‘oY! a 
o~ 


ah 
CHE LABOR Charlotte, N.C. 
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SOW MORE GRAIN 
AND HAVE rs foe EASILY 


yous om 97/7 HANDLED 
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4 % Ying en or 
THRESHER ~ Jon <2 Quick and 
=e ‘ Sure in Action 
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[- Easy to buyand money-saving. An investment in this thresher pays big and certain“) 
returns, year after year. Its light weight makes it easily hauled in hilly country. 
Why get a A4eavy machine with the same capacity and durability that you can get at 


dess cost in the Gray Line. Cost of running a Gray compared with others will show 
you considerable saving each season. 


ee THRESHERS 


— — ‘ There's 7§ years of experience and a national reputation back of every 

Gray Thresher, You can depend on it for good work. Made in many 

e Threshers, Horse sizes for a farmer’s own use or for contracting threshermen. Write now 
Machines, for free Catalog. 


Powers, Saw 
enetase pane ane A.W.GRAY’S SONS, 20 SOUTHSt., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. ; 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Thirty-Six Highest 


| E 4 nM « 2 oO Se ry . . eee > rs —— 7.) 
To Internat Ona arvesier iviacnines 


E. International Jury of Awards, at 

San Francisco Exposition, gave to the 
International Harvester exhibit thirty-six 
highest awards covering not only the Champion, 
Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, and 
Plano harvesting, haying and corn machines and binder 
twine, but also the newer lines—the oil engines and 
tractors, manure spreaders, tillage implements, farm 
wagons, corn planters, corn cultivators, feed grinders, 
and seeding machines. 

This is a world’s record. Never before were so 
many highest awards given to any one exhibition of farm 
machines at any World's Fair. ; 

In 1851 the first reaper was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in London, and there received the Council Medal. 
Since 1851 it has been the Company’s policy to exhibit 
and demonstrate its machines wherever the opportunity 
was offered. 

Our exhibit at San Francisco in 1915 occupies 
26,721 square feet of space, by far the most com- 
plete exhibit of its kind ever made. The thirty-six highest 
awards given to this exhibit constitute a splendid mark 
of approval for the good judgment of the hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who believe International Harvester 
machines to be the best the world affords. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
Champion Deering McC 














Remyjggion 
.22’s Have the Call! 


wit the rise of .22 rifle-shooting to the level 
of a sport, Remington-UMC became the fastest 
selling .22 ammunition in the world. 

Whatever make of .22 rifle you shoot, Remington-UMC 
Cartridges will give you better, surer results than any other 
in the world. : 

Go to the leading dealer—the one who displays the Red 
Ball Mark of Remington- UMC. 

He'll tell you what sportsmen think about these famous 
cartridges—and he’ll show you the Remington-UMC .22 
Rifles, Single Shot, Shide-action and Autoloading 
in a class by themselves for “feel,” easy operation 
and consistent performance, 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Woolworth Building (233 Broadway) New York City 











SUMMER 'TIME IS 
HAMMOCK TIME. 


—YF This beautiful Ham- 


mock sent Prepaid 
by Parcel Post fora 


Club of only (3) three 
yearly Subscriptions 
or fora 
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When writing to advertisers, always mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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HE seed to sow an acre of crimson 
clover will not cost more than $1.25 
to $1.50, and the cost of seeding may 
‘vary from 50 cents to $2, according to 
‘the preparation given. But no prep- 
aration is necessary in the cotton 
fields and very little after the corn 1s 
‘removed, and yet this expenditure of 
‘from $2 to $4 will be worth from $6 
“to $10 at least in the increased crop 
‘produced next summer. We must feed 
the land better or it will feed us less. 
x Ok OK 


On corn, cotton or pea_ stubble 
lands oats and wheat may be seeded 
without breaking the land. In fact, 
if the fall proves dry merely disking 
the land thoroughly wil) usually give 
better results than breaking or plow- 
ing. 

But when moisture conditions are 
right we would prefer to break the 
land. This being the case, all lands 
-intended for oats and wheat this fall 
-that are not now growing crops 
‘should be broken at once.and then 
harrowed or disked occasionally until 
seeding time. 

* 

The writer has seen numerous fail- 
ures with crimson and bur clovers be- 
cause the soil or soil conditions were 
unfavorable. Land. that is not well 
drained or that remains saturated 
with water for long periods during 
wet winter seasons is not suitable for 
these crops. 

One observation which has im- 
pressed us is significant. We have 
noticed that after either bur or crim- 
son clover has been grown more or 
less for a few years on a farm, it 
seems much easier to obtain a stand 
and the crops are much better. This 
probably shows the importance of 
thorough soil inoculation. The soils 
learn how to grow these crops better 
after a year or two of effort, and pos- 


“sibly the farmer also learns better 


‘how to handle them. 





England’s Interference Has Not Made 


_ Our Cotten Exports to Neutral Coun- 


tries Less Than Formerly 


AST fall the cotton “experts,” that 
is, the speculators, spinners, etc., 
told us we would not be able to, ex- 
port more than four or five million 
Dales of the 1914-1915 crop. They just 
missed their guess by the difference 
between four or five and eight million 
thales with some time yet to increase 
our exports. 
Now they are telling us that Eng- 
Jand’s interference with our exports 
to neutral counties is going to make 


© prices low this fall. 


A friend asks me to state “how much 
less the neutral countries have taken 
_of American cotton, since the war 
istarted, than for the same period of 

€ preceding season.” It is a very 
/matural mistake our friend makes Of 
course, he ts justified in supposing we 
thave shipped less cotton to the neu- 


| tral countries, else why all this com- 
> plaint about England’s interference 
with our exportation of cotton to 


Meutral countries and the prediction 
that unless we make her quit that in- 
terference the price of cotton will be 


iMepressed. But, as a matter of fact, 
for the 10 months, July, 1914, to April, 
©1915, we have exported approximate- 
Pty three and one-half times as much 


(Sotton-to the neutral countries of 
= 


olland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain and Italy as for the same pe- 


Ptiod of the preceding season. 


_ For the same period before the 
"War we exported 772,552 bales, and 
i In de- 


tail, we -have shipped for the same 
period since the war over 16 times as 
much to Holland; nearly 17 times as 
much to Sweden; nearly 1% times as 
much to Spain; more than 2 times as 
much to Italy; more than 16 times as 
much to Norway; and 351 times as 
much to Denmark—data taken from 
Commerce Reports, United States 
Government. . 

Of course, these countries would 
have taken more cotton had England 
not interfered, for Germany and Aus- 
tria would no doubt have taken more 
off their hands. This applies to all 
except Italy, which now being at war 
with Germany and Austria, would not 
now send these countries cotton, and 
being an ally of England, cotton ship- 
ments to that country are not inter- 
fered with. The increased shipments 
have been less to Spain than the oth- 
er neutral countries, probably be- 
cause her location makes it more dif- 
ficult to pass the cotton on to the en- 
emies of England. 

Since England is paying for the 
cotton destined to neutral countries, 
which she seizes, it is a little difficult 
to see how her interference in the 
shipment of cotton to neutral coun- 
tries has lessened our exportations, 
except as it prevents these countries 
from still further increasing their im- 
portations to send into Germany. 

There is no good to come from 
“fooling” ourselves. In the first 
place, we have exported practically 
as much cotton to Europe as ever be- 
fore in our history. If the war has 
lessened our exports of cotton it is 
because Germany and Austria have 
not been able to get as much as they 
would have taken. If these countries 
had been able to get the cotton they 
wantéd we would have exported 
much more than ever before because 
the world, especially Europe, is to- 
day using and destroying cotton fas- 
ter than ever before in its history. 

No, England’s interference with 
shipments of cotton to neutral coun- 
tries has not made the shipments to 
those countries less than formerly, 
but on the other hand, shipments to 
these countries have been three and a 
half times greater. 

The only effect such interference 
has had is to prevent their taking the 
cotton needed by Germany and pass- 
ing it on to her since her ports being 
blockaded she cannot obtain what she 
wants direct. 


Feeding the Whole Corn Plant to 
Horses and Mules 


READER says that he intends 

cutting and shocking his corn and 
then running the whole plant, ear, 
stalk and all, through an ensilage 
cutter and wants to know what 
should be used with this to make 
a balanced ration for horses and 
mules—corn yielding 20 to 25 bushels 
per acre? 

If we assume that corn yielding 20 
bushels per acre will produce one ton 
of stover, we then have a mixture of 
1,120 pounds of corn grain to 2,000 
pounds of stover, including cobs, 
shucks, stalks and leaves, in 3,120 
pounds of the cut feed. Corn stover 
alone is not a good roughage for 
horses and mules doing hard work, 
but it will do fairly well if the requir- 
ed nutrients are furnished in the 
grain ration. 

Assuming that a 1,000-pound horse 
doing fairly hard work requires about 
14 pounds 
roughage is corn stover, and with such 
roughage about 14 pounds of grain 
per day, then we must add 880 pounds 





of roughage when the~ 


of grain to 3,120 pounds of the whole 
corn plant cut up to give equal parts 
by weight of roughage and grain. In 
other words, if to 1,120 pounds of 
grain and 2,000 pounds of cut stover 
we add 880 pounds of grain, then we 
have equal parts of grain and rough- 
age by weight, and 28 pounds of such 
mixture would give 14 pounds of 
roughage and 14 pounds of grain. If 
of the 880 pounds of grain or concen- 


trates to be added, 500 pounds of this - 


be oats or corn, and 380 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, the proportions of the 
feeds will be as follows in a daily feed 
of 28 pounds: 

14 pounds corn stover, 7.84 pounds corn, 
or 21,84 pounds of whole corn plants, 
cut up; 

3.50 pounds of oats or corn; 

2.66 pounds cottonseed meal, 

If it is more convenient to figure 
on the basis of 100 pounds of the cut 
up corn plants, then we suggest that 
with 100 pounds of this cut corn there 
be mixed 16 pounds of oats or corn 
and 12 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
Then a daily feed of 28 pounds of this 
mixture will contain: 

14 pounds corn stover; 

7.8 pounds corn grain; 


8.50 pounds oats or corn; 
2.66 pounds cottonseed meal. 





Lime— Different Forms 


HE following table shows the 

weights of different forms of lime 
which are equivalent or equal in val- 
ue. For instance, it requires 18 
pounds of ground limestone (calcium 
carbonate) to equal 1.3 pounds of wa- 
ter-slaked lime (calcium hydroxide), 
and 1.3 pounds of water-slaked lime 
to equal 1 pound of burned or quick 
lime (calcium oxide). This table is 
based on pure materials of equal 
purity: : 
Calcium Car- 
bonate. Air- 
slaked Lime. 


Ground Lime- 
Stone 


1.8 tbs. 
180.0 tbs. 
900.0 Ibs, 

1,800.0 ths. 

2,700.0 Ibs. 

3,600.0 Ibs. 

4,500.0 Tbs. 

5,400.0 tbs. 

6,300.0 tbs, 

7,200.0 Ibs, 
Calcium lime is often mixed in va- 

rying proportions with magnesium 

lime. On most soils it is generally 
accepted that magnesium carbonate, 
while acting a little more slowly, is 
equally or a little more efficient in 
correcting acidity. 

Pure calcium oxide (burned lime) 
contains 71.4 per cent of calcium. 

Pure calcium hydroxide (water- 
slaked lime) contains 54 per cent of 

calcium. 5; 
Pure carbonate (ground limestone) 

contains 40 per cent of calcium. 
Table showing relative values per 

ton of the calcium compounds (lime), 
based on the calcium which they con- 
tain, when pure: 


Calcium Oxide 
Quick Lime 
Burned Lime 


Calcium Hy- 
droxide, Wa- 
ter-slaked 
Lime, 
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5,200.0 


Calcium Car- 
Calcium Oxide Calcium Hy- bonate, Air- 
Quick Lime droxide, Wa- slaked Lime, 
Burned Lime _ ter-slaked Ground Lime- 
Lime Stone 

$2.5 _ $1.40 

-00 1.70 

2.00 

2.25 





Suggestions for Filling the Silo 


HOSE who are filling silos for the 

first time are almost certain to 
put the crops in too green. The riper 
the crops are, so long as they con- 
tain enough moisture to make it prac- 
ticable to save the silage with proper 
management, the more feed will be 
secured. 

The riper the corn, the more starch 
and the less sugar it will contain. If 
put in when too green the sugar will 
in fermenting produce a sour silage 
and more loss of feeding nutrients 


will occur. Sorghum put in before it 
is thoroughly mature will produce a 
dark, sour silage, less palatable and 
nutritious. If sorghum is cut in short 
lengths, especially that used for fill- 
ing the upper third of the silo, and is 
well tramped around the outer edges, 
it is difficult to get it too ripe to keep 
and make the best silage. Corn should 
be well glazed, with part of the blades 
and shucks beginning to turn yellow. 
If it should get a little too dry water 
should be used so that it will pack 
well. 

But in filling the silo much depends 
on cutting the material in moderately 
short. lengths, especially in filling the 
top third of the silo, on distributing 
the material well as it is put in and in 
keeping plenty of men in the silo to 
tramp it well around the outer edges. 
For a silo under 14 feet in diameter 
probably two men, if they keep busy, 
may tramp the material sufficiently. 
For silos 14 to 16 feet in diameter 
three men should be used, and for 
silos of from 16 to 20 feet in diameter 
not less than four men should proba- 
bly be kept in the silo. 





A Valuable Bulletin on Hogs 


VALUABLE bulletin for the - 

stockmen of Alabama has recent- 
ly.been issued by Dr. C. A. Cary, Vet- 
erinarian of the Alabama Experiment 
Station, which may be had by appli- 
cation to the Director, Prof. J. F. 
ei Auburn, Ala., for Bulletin No. 

It deals in a practical manner with 
what are very practical and import- 
ant matters to all hog raisers: “Dip- 
ping Vat for Hogs and Dips; Hog 
Worms, Lice and Mange; Hog Lots, 
Houses and Water Supply.” 

It gives complete instructions for 
making the dipping vat and mixing 
and using various dips. The dipping 
vat or the sanitary- wallowing vat 
should be provided wherever hogs are 
kept in numbers to justify and when 
the number of hogs is small substi- 
tutes should be supplied, for lice do 
a great deal of injury to hogs that 
are not protected in some way. 

Next to cholera, lice and worms do 
the most serious injury to the health 
cf hogs and the pocketbooks of their 
owners. This bulletin treats of the 
worm problem as well as dealing with 
lice and dipping vats to kill them. 

The water supply and methods of 
housing are also of tremendous im- 
portance to the successful production 
of hogs and are also briefly discussed 
in this bulletin*in a practical manner 





Early Fall-sown Oats by Far the Best 
Yielders 

* IS worth while to again call at- 

tention to the superiority of early 

fall-sown oats over spring oats and 
over late fall seeding. 

In the Cotton Belt the superior 
yields of early-sown fall oats are so 
regular and certain that too much 
stress cannot be placed on the neces- 
sity for early fall seeding. 

Even as far north as Tennessee, 
and even though late fall-seeded oats 
are frequently winter-killed, early 
fall seeding—September—has given 
good yields and better than later fall 
seeding—October—as the following 
results from five years’ tests show: 


Time of Seeding 
Sept. 6 to Sept. 29 
Oct. 2 te Oct. 
Nov. 8 to Nov. 5 


Yield per Acre 
48.1 bushels 
40.5 bushels 
8.4 bushels 

September is the time for sowing 
oats in the northern half of the Cot- 
ton Belt and September 20 to October 
15 in the southern half. 

The Red Rust-proof varieties, if 
sown early, are unquestionably the 
best varieties for the Cotton Belt. 
The early seeding of oats this fall will 
mean millions of bushels added to our 
yields next summer. 














By WV. F. Massey 

















Dwarf Essex Rape 


HEN should Dwarf Essex rape be 
sown for the fall and winter 
crop?” 

About the 20th to the 25th of August 
will be a good time to sow, and you 
can get a better growth by sowing in 
rows and cultivating. As good soil is 
neédéd as for turnips. 


Book on Curing Tobacco 
ROM North Carolina: “Can I get a 
paper or book on handling and 
curing tobacco?” 

Tobacco curing varies so much in 
different sections, according to the 
variety grown, that no general dir- 
ections could be given. The flue cur- 
ing as practiced. in. North Carolina 
can hardly be learned from any print- 
ed directions, for the curings of each 
barnful will. vary with the condition 
of the leaf, and about the only way to 
learn flue curing is to employ an ex- 
pert and stay with him and learn his 
methods. 








Tomato Blight 


HAT is the trouble with our to- 

mato plants? They seem to rot 

around the root and die. Is there any 
remedy?” 

I am sorry. to say that there is no 
known remedy, for the plants are ev- 
idently attacked by the Southern bac- 
terial blight. This comes from soil 
infection, and the only thing to do is 
to avoid infected soil for tomatoes 
and egg plants. Something might be 
done by getting seed from plants that 
live where others die around them, 
and in this way breed up a resistant 
strain. 





Fall Crop of Lettuce 


' WISH to grow a late crop of let- 

i tuce in the open ground. What va- 
riety is best and when should the seed 
be sown?” 

‘Sow seed early in August of the 


May King. I have found this the best . 


for the fall crop in the open ground. 
Set the plants in beds when large 
enough, placing them 8x10 inches, and 
fill the soil with rotten manure, and 
after the lettuce starts off use nitrate 
of soda between the rows to urge the 
growth, for. lettuce must be grown 
fast to be good. I sow Big Boston in 
September for the Christmas crop in 
the frames under glass. 





Sewing Onion Seed 
ROM North Carolina: “When 
should onion seed be sown to 
grow large onions from seed to ma- 
ture before freezing in the fall?” 

The time in your section of eastern 
North Carolina is in late February. 
Seed of the New England varieties, 
such as the Southport and Danvers 
Globe onions sown then and well fer- 
tilized and thinned and kept well cul- 
tivated and absolutely clean, will ma- 
ture in July. You cannot sow onion 
seed now and make onions this fall, 
but you can sow seed of the Prize- 
taker in August and transplant the 
plants in late September or October 
in rows 15 inches apart and three 
inches in the rows, and they will make 
fine large onions the next June. 





Keeping a Pasture Good 


ROM North Carolina: “I have a 

lot on which I got your advice and 
sowed mixed grasses with blue grass, 
It has done fine indeed. The stand is 
excellent and it has made very profit- 
able grazing this spring and summer. 
I used a small quantity of lime on it 
Can I keep this good by using manuré 
or some other dressing? I am not a 
farmer, but have surprised my farmer 
neighbors. with this lot, and they 


want to know my method of. obtain- 
ing the excellent stand of grass, and I 
tell them that I took your advice and 
did exactly what you said to do. Oth- 
ers seem interested, and I would like 
your advice as to maintaining the 
sod.” 

I know lands in northern Maryland 
which have been pastured for 75 
years, and a heavy sod has. been main- 


_tained. . These lands are top-dressed 


every spring with raw bone meal to 
make up the loss of phosphates taken 
away in the forming of the bones of 
the animals, especially young stock. 
To keep a-pasture good, mow off all 
weeds as they appear and do not al- 
low them to seed and increase. Scat- 
ter the droppings to prevent the rank 
spots which stock will not eat. Then 
every spring. top-dress with raw bone 
meal. Or if the manure can be had, 
top-dress with manure in the fall and 
let it lie all winter, andin early spring 


we have been getting plenty of toma- 
toes since the 24th of June here. in 
Maryland. Tomatoes especially need 
the acid phosphate in addition to the 
manure. Squashes and cucumbers al- 
ways make a profusion of large yel- 
low blooms, the staminate flowers. 
These never make fruit, but are es- 
sential to setting the fruit on the less 
conspicuous pistillate flowers. The 
large blooms are always the first no- 
ticed, and if the vines continue 
healthy the fruit will come all right. 
In addition to your hen manure, use 
plenty of acid phosphate at the rate 
of 1,000 pounds an acre. 


One-sided Fertilization 


N A rather long letter our corres- 

pondent explains that he has a 
half-acre garden of very fertile soil 
annually dressed with stable manure. 
Cabbage grows large and leafy, but 
fails to head well. Tomatoes grow 
and fruit heavily but rot badly. Soil 
runs together and turns green after 
rain. It is a dark loam. with very 
little sand. 

It seems that, as. in many other 
cases, our friend has depended entire- 
ly on stable manure and has got an 








maldehyde gas). 


stronger solution of formalin. 


sprouting to begin. 


vapor. 


next day. 


tail druggists, or ordered through the 


taining 14 ounces.—J. F. Duggar. 





HOW TO TREAT SEED OATS WITH FORMALIN 
TO PREVENT SMUT 


fl EACH three gallons of water add one ounce (about two tablespoons) of 
formalin of the usual or standard strength (a 40 per cent solution of for- 
In this solution soak the seed oats 10 or 15 minutes, stirring 
them so that every grain may become thoroughly wet. Then drain off the sur- 
plus water, cover the pile of seed oats with cloth that has been dipped ina 
Leave the sacked or bulked oats covered for 
about eight to ten hours to permit the formalin vapors to penetrate the mass of 
seed more thoroughly; but do not let the oats remain damp long enough for 
Next spread the oats in a thin layer on a floor previously 
made clean by washing with a strong solution of formalin, and dry them rape 
idly by frequent stirring with clean implements. 

Instead of soaking the seed, as suggested above, the grain may be poured 
out on a wagon sheet or burlap cloth and sprinkled with the solution of forma- 
lin. Sprinkling and stirring the seed must be continued until every seed be- 
comes thoroughly wet. Then the corners of the sheet may be drawn up to 
cover the pile of treated oats and to prevent the rapid escape of the formalin 
After the oats have remained covered eight to ten hours, the corners 
of the sheet may be thrown back, and the oats spread out thinly over it to dry, 

The seed should be sown soon after they become dry, though they may be 
kept for weeks before sowing, if they are stored in thoroughly fumigated bins 
or boxes. A very good way is to prepare the seed one day and sow them the 
In sowing damp seed, a larger amount of oats than otherwise neces- 
sary should be sown to allow for the swollen condition of the grain. 

Formalin may be obtained from any wholesale druggist and trom most re- 


when several bottles are ordered, is less than 50 cents per pound bottle, con- 


latter. The usual price in New York, 





run a smoothing harrow over to fine 
and <catter it. Once in six years dress 
it with lime and brush this in with 
a section harrow. [In this way you 
can maintain a blue grass sod any- 
where in North Carolina. 





Garden Failures 


UR garden has been a failure. To- 

matoes are luxuriant, but there 
are no blooms or fruit, and some are 
wilting. Squashes bloomed profusely 
and so did cucumbers, but set little 
fruit. Corn was’ beautiful, but grew 
tall slender stalks and slender ears. 
Please write on the proper seed and 
cultivation of tomatoes. We used 
some fertilizer and hen-house ma- 
nure,” 

You do not say just what sort of 
fertilizer you used. The hen manure 
is a highly nitrogenous article, and it 
may be that you lack the mineral fer- 
tilizers. As I have often said, in my 
garden I use a heavy coat of stable 
manure applied in the late autumn 
and let it lie on the surface all winter 
to rot. This is turned under in the 
spring and a heavy application of acid 
phosphate and potash made, for 
these are the fruit and seed makers. 
My tomatoes treated in this way are 
making a heavy crop: Potatoes have 
made big tops and big potatoes too. 
One day recently I dug five hills of 
potatoes and got forty potatoes, and 








excess of nitrogen in proportion to 
the phosphates and potash. It seems 
too that the soil needs more vegeta- 
ble matter in it, from the fact that it 
runs together. A good coat of lime 
well harrowed in would help mellow 
the soil and prevent the green ap- 
pearance by sweetening the soil. It 
is probable that this soil does not es- 
pecially need potash, but it would be 
benefited by heavy applications of 
acid phosphate or Thomas phosphate. 
A good plan will be to apply all ma- 
nure in the fall and mix 100 pounds of 
acid phosphate with every ton of ma- 
nure used and let it lie on the sur- 
face to rot during the winter. Or use 
the manure in the fall and apply 500 
pounds of acid phosphate to the half- 
acre in the spring. 





Fall Lettuce 


ROM North Carolina: “What is 

the best lettuce to sow for a crop 
to head for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas?” 

You cannot make lettuce for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas from 
the same sowing. You can sow seed 
now of the May King, and by atten- 
tion to fertilization and watering can 
probably get heads for Thanksgiv- 
‘ing. But to get heads for Christmas 
you will needa frame and glass 
sashes. The soil in the frame must 
be well stuffed with rotten manure, 


in spaces between the rows. For 
this crop I use the. Big- Boston,’ and: 
sow the seed in late August or early 
September, and set the plants eight 
inches apart in the frame. The glass 
must be put on at night when the 
weather gets frosty, but plenty of air 
and water given in daytime. This 
planting should. head for Christmas 
and New Year’s. In October I sow seed 
inaframe under glass to get plants to 
set in another frame in November to 
make heads in late winter and early 
spring. 

Lettuce must be lavishly fed to 
make good heads. Last spring I had 
a.bed in the open ground that was 
stuffed with manure and fertilizer 
and made fine lettuce. When it was 
cut out I set some late tomato plants 
in the plot, and now it is hard.to say 
where those tomato vines are going 
to stop, for in that well fed soil they 
are growing like melon vines and 
spreading over other things around 
them. This is too much food for to- 
matoes. 





Amoor River Privet 


ILL you advise about the treat- 

ment of an Amoor River privet 
hedge? It is growing nicely except 
under the umbrella trees. There the 
growth is not so vigorous. Should 
the hedge be cultivated much? Should 
it be fertilized?” 

I have a hedge of the Amoor River 
privet which is very thrifty and thick 
to the bottom. For a year or two I 
cut the top back hard to make a 
broad thick base, and I never trim a 
hedge with perpendicular sides and 
flat top as most people do, for that 
results in a top heavy growth and 
thin underneath. I shear the hedge 
in a conical form so that the sides 
are exposed to the light, and the re- 
sult is that you cannot see a stem 
under my hedge, as it is thick to the 
ground. You cannot expect the hedge 
to grow well under the shade of trees. 
I do not cultivate my hedge, but give 
it plenty of manure in the fall and 
keep it sheared regularly. The Amoor 
River privet is much better than the 
common California, as it keeps green 
all winter while the California gener- 
ally loses its leaves. 





Jerusalem Artichokes 


PLease give your opinion of the Je- 
rusalem artichokes. I am told that 
in rich soil they will make nearly 1,000 
bushels an acre. They are quoted at 
$2 a bushel, and it takes six bushels to 
plant an acre. What would you con- 
sider a good yield?” 

It has been a good many years since 
I planted Jerusalem artichokes, and I 
never expect to plant them again. In 
sandy soil hogs may get them all out, 
but in a clay soil where I had them 
they became a weed pest in spite of 
the hogs. I never dug nor measured 
the yield of an acre, but do not be- 
lieve any one ever made near 1,000 
bushels of them an acre, but suppose 


that 200 bushels may be made. If you 


desire a fresh weed on your farm the 
Jerusalem artichoke will be a good 
thing. 





Calico Peas 


ORDERED some New Era peas, 

and the party was out of these and 
sent me the Calico, claiming them to 
be similar and as good. I never heard 
of this pea before and would like to 
know more about them.” 

The Calico pea, or Stuart as some 
call it, is a good medium early pea, 
but not nearly as early as New Era or 
Revenue. It is a pea mottled with red 
and white, and is fairly productive as 
cowpeas go, but hardly as productive 
of seed as the New Era, which I have 
found to be the greatest seed maker 
of any. It seems to be the same pea 
which was grown for years in Union 
County, North Carolina, under the 
name of Revenue. 





She—Would you leave your home for me? 

He—I’'d leave a baseball game in the ninth 
inning with the score a tie.—Philadelphia 
Ledger 
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and some high-grade . fertilizer . used: 4 
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. grains at the proper time. 


Saturday, August 14, 1915] _ 




















[Sowing Small Grains: Oats, Wheat, Rye and Barley 


Article No. 32 on “‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 





By J. F. DUGGAR 
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years the writer has urged a 

continuous increase in the acre- 
age to be sown in small grains in the 
Southern states. As another season 
for sowing grain 
approaches, the 
necessity for an 
increase over the 
relatively large 
acreage of 1914-15, 
becomes apparent. 
For uncertainty in 
regard to the fu- 
ture price of cot- 
> ton makes advisa- 
PROF, DUGGAR. ble, so far as can 
now be foreseen, a further decrease 
in the 1916 acreage of that crop. 
Moreover, the scarcity and high price 
of the seed of crimson clover and 
hairy vetch make it necessary to sub- 
stitute the coming winter rye, 
oats, and in some cases also -wheat 
and barley, for pasturage in the 
place of these winter legumes, or to 
mix these grains with the winter le- 
gume seed to an extent not hereto- 
fore done. 

Let us note, too, that it will be eas- 
ier for the South to sow this fall a 
liberal acreage in oats than hereto- 
fore, because more farmers than ever 
before are now in possession of oats 
and wheat suitable for sowing. 


wt 
Fertilizers for the Small Grains 


HE best manuring or fertilizing of 

wheat, barley and rye is practi- 
cally the same as in the case of oats. 
All these plants make profitable re- 
sponse to all forms of nitrogen on 
practically all poor or medium-grade 
soils. On farms already subjected 
to a judicious rotation, most of this 
nitrogen will be supplied without 
cash outlay, by plowing under. the 
stubble or vines of cowpeas, velvet 
beans, or other summer-grazing le- 
gumes. But since on most farms in 
the Cotton Belt there is an insuff- 
ciency of these legumes and also of 
stable manure, resort will usually be 
had to purchased nitrogen. 


The general experience is that the 
small grain crops, making their prin- 
cipal growth during the cooler half 
of the year, prefer their nitrogen in 
the most available form. Nitrate of 

soda almost invariably affords a sat- 

isfactory profit if applied to the small 
Our ex- 
periments indicate that the best time 
for applying it is at least two months 
before the average date on which one 
expects to harvest that particular 
crop. Even. earlier application is us- 
ually satisfactory. That is, the first 
half of March is the preferred date 
for applying nitrate of soda to fall- 
sown oats: in the latitude of Shreve- 
port, La., Jackson, Miss., Montgom 
ery, Ala., and Macon, Ga. ; 

On a rather stiff soil we have also 
sometimes had good results from ap- 
plying nitrate of soda in November, 
but this is more risky and otherwise 
less advisable than is a March appli- 
cation. This shows, however, that 
any farmer located where the danger 
of winter-killing is slight may in- 
Crease the usual amount of winter 
pasturage afforded by oats and also 
increase the yield of grain by apply- 
ing at least a part of the nitrate of 
soda in the early part of the winter, 
provided the soil be rather stiff. 

Other nitrogenous fertilizers also 
afford profitable increases in the yield 
of all the small grains, notably sul- 
phate of ammonia among commercial 
sources of nitrogen, and stable ma- 


Dive each of the last three 





 “nure, cotton-seed, and remains of all 


‘legumes among farm-grown manures. 
If these, or-cottonseed meal, are used 
as the source of nitrogen, application 
Should be made at or before the time 
of sowing. In our own experience we 


have obtained unsatisfactory results 
in using cottonseed meal and cotton 
seed as a top dressing for oats and 
wheat after growth begins. If any 
considerable amount of cottonseed 
meal is applied at the time:of plant- 
ing, care should be taken that the 
meal does not come into immediate 
contact with the séed, for when this 
occurs, the stand is thinned. That is, 
do not sow wheat or oats and cotton- 
seed meal through a grain drill at 
the same time. It is safer first to sow 
broadcast or drill in the meal, and 
then sow the grain. 

On most soils the small grains are 
helped by an application of acid phos- 
phate applied at the time of sowing 
the grain. In experiments coming un- 
der the writer’s observations raw 
phosphate (ground rock phosphate) 
has not proved equal to acid phos- 
phate for oats. 

Fortunately for him who wishes to 
grow the small grains under condi- 
tions arising from the present war, 
the small grains, on soils not very 
sandy, are able to succeed with little 
or no potash. Or at least they need 
it less than they do nitrogen or phos- 
phoric acid, and to a much less ex- 
tent than does cotton. 


has been removed by the invention 
and general use of -one-horse and 
two-horse open-furrow drills, sowing 
three to six rows at once, in deep 
furrows made either by disks or by 
shovels. 





Southern Cattlemen’s- Association 
Meeting at Birmingham Next Week 


S RECENTLY’ announced in The 
Progressive Farmer, the Southern 
Cattlemen’s Association will meet in 
Birmingham, Ala., August 18, 19, 20. 
The Program as arranged is a very 
instructive one, indeed, and livestock 
men ail over the South may attend 
with the assurance that they will be 
well repaid for their time and trouble. 
A feature of the meeting will be a 
sale of pure-bred cattle on Friday, 
August 19, at one o’clock. Following 
is the program in detail: 
Wednesday Forenoon—10 O’Clock 

Address. of Welcome on Behalf of the City 
of Birmingham, by Mr. A, O. Lane, City 
Commissioner, { 

On Behalf of the Business Men’s League, 
by Mr. Jacob Burger, President of the 
League. 

On Behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, 
by Mr. Crawford Johnson, -Prsident. 

Response, by. Hon. Charles Henderson, 
Governor of Alabama. 















HP doe 
Gasoline Engine 
Will Saw heavy cord wood as fast as 


it can be handled to and 
from the saw. 


Will Pump up to 180,000 


per hour depending upon 
ts) 
the lift. . 

per hour of 


'e * 30 
Will Grind cnilarenemnen ada 
mixed cereals, all ground fine in one 
operation. 


Strength, weight, durability, workmanship 
and fuel economy, all guaranteed by Fai 
banks-Morse quality, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 


Warehouses in 30 large cities 
where delivery can be made. 

















Paint «cox 


You will make a big saving on 
every job of ——- if you buy 
your material direct from our fac- 
tory. And you will be delighted 
with the results gotten from us- 
ing freshly made paint that hasn’t . 
hardened or become lumpy. 

Just look at the following prices 
and remember that these paints 
have a quality repulation.. 

Mevete See Ready-Mixed Paint 


ee a Pea: S 
Princess Red or BrownRoof Paint 





EERE Gipead tt Sage od 40, 
oodland Creosote 
gallon in barrels__-_+..--.--..2- 4 

Nevado White Lead per pound... ..07 


(Other prices quoted upon request.) -** 











OATS MAKING EIGHTY BUSHELS PER 
LAVONIA, 


Preparation and Methods of 
Sowing 


REPARATION of the land for that 

part of the small grain crop in- 
tended to be sown early should be 
made in ample time for the land to be 
fairly compacted, preferably by rain, 
before the grain is sown, but not so 
early that a fall crop of grass will 
spring up. In general it probably 
pays to make thorough preparation 
for the small grains, as for most oth- 
er crops. Yet reasonable rains, an 
abundance of vegetable matter in the 
soil, and those conditions that favor 
a good stand seem to be more impor- 
tant than any particular method of 
preparing the ground or sowing the 
seed. At least we have secured good 
yields in the same field with a great 
variety of methods of preparation 
and sowing of oats, all on the same 
date. For wheat very thorough pre- 
paration is believed to be more es- 
sential. 


As a rule the use of the grain drill 
of the ordinary type has increased 
the yield and the resistance of the 
young grain plants to cold, as com- 
pared with broadcast sowing. In the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt the 
sowing of oats in the open furrow 
has not only been proved to practi- 
cally insure the oat crop against win- 
ter-killing, but also to increase the 
yield even in years when the weather 
is.not severe. The chief objection to 
the open-furrow method, as practiced 
in earlier years with a one-row drill, 


ACRE ON FARM OF §, E. VANDIVER, 
GEORGIA 


——e by President F, I. Derby, Ward, 
a. 


Address, by Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the 
sg ae of Animal Industry, Washington, 


Wednesday Afternoon 

Grass for the South, by Mr, A. L, French, 
Cascade, Va. 

Methods of Wintering Beef Cattle, by 
Prof. Dan T. Gray, Raleigh, N. C. 

The Functions of Beef Cattle on the Farm, 
by Mr. Archibald Smith, Manager Mary Mac 
Plantation, Robinsenville, Miss, 

Wednesday Night 

Banking for the Cattle Industry of the 
South, By Mr.. Wirt Wright, President Na- 
tional Stock Yards Bank, National Stock 
Yards (St. Louis Market), Ill, 


The Sanitation of the livestock farm, by 
Dr. . - Dalrymple, Veterinarian State 
University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 

Thursday Forenoon—8:30 O’Clock 

Feeding and Management -of Dairy Cattle 


in the South, by Prof. C. L. Willoughby, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


What Is Necessary to Develop the Dairy 
Industry in the South? by J. H. McClain, U. 
8. Dairy Division, Washington, D. C. 

Obstacles and Opportunities in Southern 
Dairying, by Mr. H. B. Gurler, Macon, Miss, 

Thursday Afternoon 

Establishing a Herd of Beef Cattle in a 
Tick Infested Area, by Mr. C. F, Shingler, 
Ashburn, 

Dual Purpose Cattle for Farmers, by Mr. 
H. F. Auten, Little Rock, Ark, 

Concrete Construction on the. Livestock 


Farm, by Louis A. Young, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 





WHAT CHANGE? 


Less’n one shawt yeah ago, bruddern and 
sistahs,”’ dramatically declared Brother 
Bogus, during the experience meeting, “I 
was a mizzerable wretch, wadin’ in de 
slough o’ sin and wallerin’ in de sinkhole o’ 
nickerty!. I loved de wrong and hated de 
right! I lied, I stole, I cheated, and was de 
most contaminated scoun’el in dis town! But 
now, bruddern .and sistahs, what do yo's 
s’pose brung about de change?’’ 

“What change?” -pessimistically demand- 
ed, Brother Grump, whose grudge - against 
the speaker was one of long standing.—Kan- 
sas City Star. 





.. Send us your order by return mail, or. 
write for free color cards and booklets, 


W.S.TannerPaintCo. 


Richmond, Va. 
Agents for Pratt & Lambert’s Varnish, 

































“Homeégas” Plant 


O house is toosmall and none 
too large to enjoy the advan- 
tages of an independent 

“Homegas” Plant. 

Easily put in; simple to operate; 
very efficient. Requires little space 
has few parts; doesn’t get out of 
order. : 

The gas has 12% times the 
illuminating value of coal gas 
and costs less than either coal 
7 or eye ser rake 

e 
booklet “Individual Home 
Lighting.” 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-26 W.Baltimore St, BALTIMORE, MD. 











Get 30 day direct from Factory prices. 
SEVERWEAR" wire fence ie made of 
new steel---doubleg: wice 


t 
long. All styles; can't Freight 
on ~ Write ‘today for our 


aid. Guaranteed, 
ee offer fence 


SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO. 
Savannah, Ca. 








Coffee Direct from Roaster to Consumer. Send us 





and 
we will send you § pounds delicious cof’ee and 
or 4 pounds ka ground Coffee. Order today. W! 
temorrow. 


ebetucten A nia ke. 





The men who lead are the men whe read, 


































































































because 
—it is delicious 
—it is refreshin 
—it is thirst-quenching 
—and because it is the com- 
bination of the three. That 
“marks COCA-COLA as a 
= distinctive beverage. 
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NEPONSET 


PAROID 
ROOFING 


ASK US TO PROVE THAT 
THIS IS THE MOST ECONOM- 
SCAL ROOFING YOU CAN BUY 


‘OEPARTMENT 1 
BIRD& SON,EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 
EST. 1795. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Auto-Fedan Hay Press 




















































2-Horse -a._ Twomen can run it. 

%Stroke Saves 4 the labor. Takesa 

Self-Feed. feed with division board. 
Guaranteed fap; Absolnsnty: onto, 






Send us your orders 
and Consignments of Hay. 


Auto-Fedas'Hay 1685 Wyoming, KansesCity,Mo. 
Protection Hocs 


pod them healthy. Kill the lice, ete, 
iW; instructive circular. Ite FREE, 


Factories, Inc., Dept. 9, Richmond, 
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acorn, and follow its 
le. Don’t stay buried. 
The fertilizer is 





Good Advertising. 



























Success With Small Grain 


This Week’s Prize-Winning Letters 








GOOD OAT HAY CHEAPLY MADE 





(First Prize Letter) 


ENTY of good hay raised on ev- 
‘ery farm is something the South is 
greatly in need of. Too many farm- 
ers haul home baled hay every spring 
—hay that should have been raised on 
the farm the past season. Hauling 
home baled hay reminds one of haul- 
ing home from town cans of tomatoes 


and other vegetables and fruits which’ 


should have been raised and saved 
through canning the past season. 

In the following way I have just 
raised much fine oat hay at a very 
small cost. About October 15. last I 
sowed oats in the cotton middles with 
a Cole three-foot drill. I used about 
five pecks of oats to the acre and one 
sack of acid phosphate per acre. One 
field of seven acres I treated in this 
way. 

During the past winter we had 
much rain and for a time this field of 
oats did not look very promising. In 
fact such a poor showing did it make 


| about February 1 that a neighbor said 


I would not make one load of hay 
from the whole field. But contrary to 
expectations, the warm weather and 
frequent showers made it grow fast, 
so that much of the field had oats five 
feet tall and a very good stand over 
the whole piece. 

Here are the figures showing that 
the cost of one ton of good oat hay 
was but $1.75—cheaper than I have 
ever thade such oat hay before: 


9 bushels oats at 50 cents ........... $4.50 


7 sacks avid: dt $1.30 0... ccs ccc ene 9.10 
LSdDOP’ L6e GEMUNE 2c ce ces ener eee 1.20 
LaDOP LOR CWE orc eect cieewev ewe - 1.00 
Haulbtg’ HOG tO DAFT... ccc ccc eee 1.50 

eo ee Pe a ee eee ee ek $17.30 


I got 10 tons of fine hay worth $16 





per ton, or $160, making the cost 
$1.75 per ton. P. C. HENRY. 
Conover, N. C. 
SUCCESS WITH WHEAT 





(Prize Letter) 


HAVE. been planting rye for win- 

ter grazing for pigs, colts and 
calves, but the past fall I planted 
wheat in a four-acre patch. It was 
planted in October, one bushel and 
three pecks of seed to the acre. This 
was a rich black loam land that had 
been in red clover three years. It 
was broken ten inches deep with 
eight mules to a gang plow, then disk- 
ed firm with four mules to a twelve- 
disk harrow, using 200 pounds of iron 
to make the disk cut through the sod. 
It was then dragged and allowed to 
stand 10 days, disked and dragged 
again, and then planted with a four- 
horse drill, and I got a perfect stand. 

Icannot give the exact date of 
planting, but in December I put 11 
sheep, 2 mares, 4 colts, 11 calves 
and 27 pigs on the patch. I kept them 
off when it was muddy, but the land 
was well drained, and soon became 
dry again after rains. This stock was 
kept there until early in April. I cut 
the wheat the first week in June, and 
threshed 10 days later, getting 118 
bushels, not a large yield, but a pay- 
ing one. My clover came up in wheat 
and I am pasturing it now. It is fine. 

My second patch of wheat was six 
acres on thin land that would make 
about 20 bushels of corn. It had been 
in oats the year before, with- peas 
planted after the oats, the peas cut 
for hay, and the land prepared as 
patch No. 1 for wheat. Off this I got 
eight bushels per acre,——no money 
there. 

Plot No. 3 was one acre on stiff, 
rich, pure buckshot land. It made 60 
bushels of oats in 1914. Peas were 
planted -behind the oats, hay taken 
off, then planted to wheat. I got 41 
bushels off this acre, and it was fine 
to look at. 

I am going to turn pea vines under 


and plant 100 acres in wheat this fall, 
nearly all on pure buckshot land. 
P. C. MITCHELL. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


BETTER METHODS PAY WITH 
OATS 


(Prize Letter) 


NHE last week in November, 1914, I 
had about 10 acres planted in 
oats. This piece of land had produced 
a fair crop of cotton. A shovel fur- 
row was run between the old cotton 
rows and the oats were sown in this 
furrow and covered. 

Nothing more was done to them un- 
til the following spring, when the old 
stalks were cut, and a little later the 
oats were four-furrowed with scooter 
and small shovel, when the stalk balk 
was run out with large shovel and 
peanuts planted in the old cotton 
rows. When these oats were cut they 
turned out just four two-horse wagon 
loads. 

It is needless to say I am disap- 
pointed with this plan of trying to 
raise oats; for the entire crop would 
hardly pay for seed oats and labor 
of planting them, to say nothing of 
the $3 an acre due on land rent. I 
might add that no fertilizer was used, 
and that a spring drouth most likely 
cut short the yield of oats. 

So much for the results of a wrong 
procedure. I will now describe the 
merited sttccess of a friend of mine, 
who through right procedure got re- 
sults clear out of all proportion to 
what I did. He has one acre of good 
moist sandy loam land, located near 
his stables. For a number of years he 
has hauled manure and spread it 
broadcast on this acre. Two and a 
half bushels of ordinary Rust-proof 
seed oats were sown broadcast on 
this acre. The yield of nice, well ma- 
tured bundled oats was 90 shocks— 
1,080 bundles. They averaged about 
four feet tall. 

Better preparation and fertilization 
of the 10 acres would ‘no doubt have 
made allthe difference between a 
paying crop of oats and a crop grown 
at a loss. P. B. CURTIS. 

Glenwood, Ala. 


DO YOUR PART AND THE OAT 
CROP WILL MEET YOU HALFWAY 


—_* 
(Prize Letter) 


LL cultivation is done before the 

oat or any other of the small 
grain crops are planted, so make 
the preparation count. Given a good 
seed bed and the chance to get well 
started before freezing’ weather, the 
crop will hold its own with no more 
work till harvesting. 

The richer the land the better the 
yield; it doesn’t pay to put oats on 
very thin land and expect the crop to 
give satisfactory returns. Of course 
stable manure worked in now will 
help poor land, and if nitrate of soda 
is used in the spring thin land will do 
fairly well. Whatever the land, it 
should drain well. 

For seed, use heavy, bright grain. 
If you are getting wheat seed examine 
them carefully for chess and oat seed. 
Most wheat has more or less of both. 
Last year I found my seed so trashy 
they wouldn’t run through a drill with 
any degree of satisfaction. Watch 
that and use a fanning mill on your 
seed before the rush of fall work 
comes. For oats I like the Red Rust- 
proof, and in getting seed oats. of that 
variety look carefully to see they are 
bright and heavy. Many oats were 
damaged in the shock this spring, and 
owing to their color the red oats don’t 
show the damage without close scru- 
tiny. While I didn’t treat my oat seed 
with formalin last fall, it was a risk I 
shall not take again, for smut is usu- 
ally bad here. R, A. BROWN. 
Hope, Ark, 











Wood's Seeds. 


Crimson Clover 


the best of soil-im — 





crops for 
ing. Puts land in splendid 
condition and imcreases pro- 


ductiveness to a wonderful 
extent. Makes one of the 
best of winter cover crops, 
furnishes excellent grazing, 
the earliest green feed, ora 
good hay crop. 

Wood's Fall Catalog 
gives full information about 
this valuable crop, and ail 
other Clover and Grass Seeds, 

Grains, etc., for fall 
request. Write for it and 
prices of any seeds desired. 


T.W.WOOD &G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 
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EMERSON 
Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 Horse Power 
A four-cylinder, 2-speed light weight 
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tractor of great power, suitable for 

any size farm. Will pull the im- 
plements you now have on your farm 
—gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, 
manure spreaders, road drags or graders. 
Will also operate your ensilage cutter, feed 
grinder, circular saw, etc. Does more work 
than horses—costs less and is so simple anyone 
can runit. 


Write for Free Folder 
Ilustratedin Colors _ { 
implement Co. (inc.) 


Rockford, ll, Dallas, Texas 
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Advise Fall Disking 


because it will preserve the seed-bed, put 
thesoilin perfect condition,save the moist- 
ure and make your plowing twice as easy. 
It will add dollars to yournext year’scrops. >} 
If you are going to plant this fall, proper [ 
disking after the harvest will make plow- 
ing unnecessary. But itisnecessary to use 


CG; - Disk Harrows 
and Plows 


The kind that have forged-edge disks, dust-proof 
bearings, light draft and many other superior | 
features, Ask your dealer about them; and write us 
today for free illustrated catalog and further infor- 
mation. Ask for booklet ‘Be Guided by Experience.’ 


THE ‘CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
“997 Main Street HIGGANUM, CONN. 


— 
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Crimson Clover, Aisi, Netch, cte., give bi 
NITROGEN-BACTERIA Acre 81.2% 5 scree#4.00, 
on large acreage. 


Tho'ecasiest to use. Always fresh. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Lockhart Laboratories, 
Box 630, ATLANTA, GA, 





ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 


Catalog wit 
and sample to test. Mail to 
Browa Fence & WireCo. Cilevel 








The Progressive Farmer advertisers are 
guaranteed, 
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2 By S. R. Winters 


buy that poor farm for? Why, 
it’s the poorest in the county.” 
Up against this sickening judgment 
of a well-informed neighbor, Ben F. 
Shelton, of Speed, N. C., began the re- 
clamation of a 600-acre farm on the 
poundary line of Edgecombe and Hal- 
ifax Counties, 15 years ago. The 
plantation had indeed been skinned 
and robbed by the one-crop system, 
and was noted chiefly for stunted 
pines and scrub oaks, knee-deep gul- 
lies, and stumpy, crop-sick soil. 
Fifteen years later the owner of 
this plantation has fittingly chosen as 
the subject of his address, as presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Convention, “How I Made My Farm 
Pay.” 


Cattle and Hogs important Crops 


ASED on a visit to Mr. Shelton’s 

farm, and without any advance in- 
formation as to the content of his 
speech before the Farmers’ Conven- 
tion, this article will inevitably touch 
upon the formal title of his practical 
address to be delivered in Raleigh 
during August. To write of Mr. Shel- 
ton and Mapleton Farm is to write 
about how he transformed a badly 
run-down plantation into a paying 
proposition. His iletter-heading — 
“Hereford Cattle and Berkshire Hogs” 
—betrays the plot of the story. 

The initial move of Mr, Shelton in 
the restoration of the fertility of the 
soil came soon after he took posses- 
sion. He invested $300 in scrub cattle. 
The plantation was fenced in, and 
while the cattle enriched the soil, Mr. 
Shelton was busy dynamiting stumps, 
clearing off pine growth, and terrac- 
ing the plantation. 

Profits accumulated from the sales 
of the grade stock. The logical ques- 
tion then came, “If there’s any money 
in scrub cattle, does it not follow that 
profits from pure-breds would be 
materially larger?” Thus in 1904 Mr. 
Shelton imported a pure-bred Here- 
ford bull from West Virginia. Ten 
acres of bottom land, affording dense- 
ly matted. and luxuriant grass plots, 
was the pasturage for the white-faces. 

Mr. Shelton gradually made addi- 
tions to his original purchase. An- 
other year or two and he bought 14 
pure-breds. By September of 1914 
the number of the herd had increased 
to 103. From September to June, 1915, 
he marketed 53 of that number. His 
gross revenues from the sales were 
$4,348. The shipment of a car of beef 
cattle to Richmond, local sales of 
breeding steers, and shipments of 
pure-breds to beginners in cattle- 
growing were the available markets: 
The left-overs of his grade stock 
were marketed as good measure. His 
pure-bred bulls averaged $100 apiece, 
while profits from calves approxi- 
mated $75 apiece. An advertisement 
in the Progressive Farmer brought 
him answers from nearly every South- 
ern state and completely sold him 
out. 


Be what in the world did you 


Good Pastures for the Stock 


HAT are the practices of feed pro- 

duction on Mapleton Farm which 
make cattle-raising highly profita- 
ble? For six months in the year the 
Herefords live on grass—supplement- 
ed by a handful of salt once a week. 
One hundred acres in productive pas- 
ture land yields an abundant crop of 
grass. During the winter months they 
are fed silage, hay, cottonseed hulls 
and cottonseed meal. Two charac- 
teristics of the type recommended the 
Herefords as the breed for Mapleton 
Farm—their docile nature and their 
disposition to hustle around for their 
livelihood. 

Shropshire sheep and Berkshire 
hogs occupy a well-balanced propor- 
tion. on the livestock program of the 
Mapleton Farm; 125 head of sheep 





BEN SHELTON’S “POOREST FARM IN THE COUNTY” 


How Livestock and Crop Diversification Have Made It Rich—Inter- 
esting Story of the President of the 1915 Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion. of North Carolina and How He Has Made “Mapleton Farm” Pay ~° 


thrive on pasturage of Bermuda and 
lespedeza. For nine months they are 
self-sustaining. Cottonseed meal and 
cottonseed hulls constitute their win- 
ter ration. Inexpensive and easily 
cared for, profits accrue readily from 
the sale of lambs. He will sell 40 
lambs this year at $5 apiece. The sale 
of 500 pounds of wool for 20 cents a 
pound is a profitable bargain annually 
transacted. Forty Berkshire hogs are 
self-feeding for three months in the 
yeaf. 

The Mapleton Farm differs from 
the type common to the locality, inas- 
much as everything needed for the 
plant is extracted from the soil. The 
crops on the 400 acres in cultivation 
this year consist of: 


POGUE op ecvcsccvecsccsvecs » 140 acres 
COPON. oe ccccvcascsnvseecesas acres 
Corn ..cse- . acres 
Oats . 200 sec on ° acres 
TAP 6 hn) bd ve ee os acres 





Soy beans acres 


Of the remaining fifteen acres five 
are in wheat and ten in grass and al- 
falfa. Last fall he seeded 70 acres to 
cover crops, and during the winter 
150 tons of stable manure materially 
aided in replenishing the fertility of 
the soil. 

One thing that struck the writer 
forcibly about Mapleton Farm was 
the absolute neatness and order of 
everything. A big, fine home, equip- 
ped with waterworks and modern in 
every detail, occupies the foreground 
of the plantation. Dotted here and 
there are many tenant houses, uni- 
formly painted, which afford a -pleas- 
ing environment to the owner. The 
buildings and outhouses are substan- 
tial and in good repair. 


A Home With Modern Conveniences 


NY story of Mapleton Farm that 

failed to mention the accessible 
conveniences of folks and stock would 
be incomplete. The waterworks plant 
is an ideal one. The capacity of 
the tank, supported by a 50-foot 
framework, is 3,000 gallons. The 
plant is operated by a one and one- 
half horse power engine, the cost of 
operation being only two cents a day. 
From the plant there courses a pipe 
line, tapped by three water mains, to 
his barns 400 feet away. Here around 
a barn that cost $1,250 and a silo of 
120 tons capacity the whitefaces and 
Shropshires seek comfort on hot 
summer days and find a rich harvest 
during the winter months. 

By way of summary: See in 
the immediate foreground a herd of 
sleek, well-groomed Hereford cattle; 
a flock of Shropshire sheep loitering 
around the water trough; surround- 
ing the silo a 25-acre field of corn cap- 
able of producing 59 bushels to the 
acre; over in the background the 
many-crop system in practice, and 
still farther ona pasturage of 100 
acres of thickly matted grass in addi- 
tion to the 400 acres already mention- 
ed in cultivation—these things testify 
loudly how Ben. F. Shelton has made 
his farm pay. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Fermers’ Meetings 











Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Sept, 7-8. 

National Farmers’ Union, Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 7-9. 

National Farmers’ Congress, Omaha, Neb., 
Sept, 28-Oct, 1. 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., August 18-19. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 24-26. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 

Northwestern Farm Tractor Demonstra- 
tion, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, August 
T< 

International Wheat Show, Wichita, Kan- 
Bas, October 4-14. 





“Dad, what is meant by carrying coals to 
Newcastle?” “It’s a figure of speech, my 
boy. Like trying to tell something to a 
graduating class that they don’t know.”— 





(7) 743 
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T houses its owners in a rfein- 
forced home of Concrete, with a 
Concrete walk that runs around 

the flowerbeds and out to the Con- 
crete road in front. 

It keeps registered dairy herds 
in Concrete barns, stands them on 
Concrete floors, and feeds them 
summer-time silage in the dead of 
winter, kept fresh and sweet in 
Concrete Silos. 

It waters its stock, kept healthy 
by Concrete vats, from Concrete 
drinking troughs, pumped from a 
well free from sewerage seepings by 
being walled up with water-tight 
Concrete, and into a germ-proof 
Concrete cistern. 

Its running streams are spanned 
| with bridges of Concrete and the 
whole encircled with a wire fence 
punctuated at regular intervals with 
Concrete posts. It is a model farm 
which makes every use of 


Concrete for 
Permanence 















nent in the performance of its uses. 








and Concrete Roads free for the asking. 


ferviiir Tir 








Concrete can be used with satisfaction 
and success wherever any other buildin 
materal selected for strength can be man 
It is resistant to heat and cold; it will not 


leak and it does not crack. It isinexpen- } 
sive to make, easily handled and perma- 


Write today for free copy of ‘‘CON- BS 
CRETE IN THE COUNTRY,” and E&S 
learn its many uses and wonderful value. © 


You can get Bulletins on Concrete Silos 


Conerete Educational Bureau > 


White Farm | 
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HERE the right methods are used in planting 
and harvesting, the oat crop will pay as well 

as any we know of. Elsewhere in this week’s Pro- 

gressive Farmer men who know are discussing 

what is necessary to succeed; read what they say. 











EXT week comes our Paint, Lights and Water- 

works Special, and we have an especially good 
lot of contributions for this number. Making the 
farm home really comfortable and home-like is a 
problem deserving of our best efforts, and we be- 
lieve that in next week’s issue our readers will find 
many helpful ideas and suggestions. Look for it. 





7, forget to inoculate for crimson clover and 
vetch. We are certain that a very large percent- 
age of the failures with these two crops are due to 
failure to inoculate. We explained last week just 
what inoculation is and how to do it. The process 
is neither difficult nor expensive, and it will go far 
toward insuring success. Particularly is inocula- 
tion necessary where clovers and vetch have never 
been grown before, and this means over the larger 
part of the South. Don’t invite failure by neglect- 
ing this essential. 





HE Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 

States Department of Agriculture estimates that 
on July 25 the condition of the growing cotton crop 
was 75.3 per cent of a normal, compared with 80.3 
on June 25, 1915; 76.4 on July 25, 1914; 79.6 on July 
25, 1913, and 78.5, the average on July 25 for the 
past ten years. Conditions by states follow: 














STATE July | June care 
a 10 year 
| 1915 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 |", /oP" 
78 89 81 82 
79 86 7 79 
76 79 7% 78 
79 82 76 79 
78 86 82 82 
78 81 79 78 
84 79 W7 76 
83 76 79 5 
82 7 81 79 
85 72 87 79 
87 73 90 81 
86 75 86 82 
71 75 81 80 
90 100 100 99 
80.3 76.4 79.6 78.5 


























[-. IS an excellent point, and one that some of our 
fire-eating citizens should remember, made by 
the Columbia State in a recent editorial discussing 
the cotton export situation: 


“The German and Austrian cotton factories 
have 16,300,000 spindles and Turkey has none. 
The factories of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Russia and Japan (allies ia this war) have 
79,525,000 spindles, of which 56,000,00 are Brit- 
ish. It follows that, were the Germans in con- 
trol of the seas, they could and doubtless 
would confine the market for American cotton 
to about one-fifth of the spindles that it is con- 
fined to by the allies. However oppressive, 
therefore, British interference with American 
exportation of cotton may be, it is clear that 
the South is fortunate in that the interference 
is not by the Germans and Austrians.” 


Just because England is not doing as we like is 
no reason for fooling ourselves as to what condi- 
tions would be if Germany were boss of the seas. 





E ARE going to keep pegging away in season 

and out of season at this matter of codpera- 
tive marketing, and if any subscriber doesn’t want 
to keep on hearing about it he had better take 
some other paper. But we are glad to see that 
other papers are taking up the same idea. Here’s 
the Worth County Local, of Sylvester, Ga., for ex- 
ample, saying in its last issue: 


“Tf the farmers of Worth County could se- 
lect one of their number, or any one whom 
they had confidence in, and let the world know 
that what they had for sale could only be 


bought through their selling agent, it would 
be remarkable what it would be worth. For 

“ instarice, take the item of cotton seed. It has 
been years since at some time during the sea- 
son cotton seed could not be sold at $25 per 
ton, and yet the bulk of the seed here last 
year only brought less than $15. This 
‘year if every farmer in the county sold his 
seed through one source or agent, they could 
get a good price for their seed, but selling as 
they do they will probably bring a small 
price.” nee 


This matter of pooling cotton seed is one of our 
most important marketing opportunities. Talk it 
over with brother cotton farmers. 


.Get Your Neighbors Ready for Wiser 
Cotton Marketing 








E marvelous achievements of the German 
army and of Germany itself have given the 
whole world convincing proof of the value of 

preparedness. The man who wins is the man who 
gets ready and gets ready long ahead of time. 

This principle certainly applies in cotton mar- 
keting this year. If we are going to avoid the 
blunders of last year, it is time and high time to 
put things in readiness. We must act at once. 

Of course we are not going to have the panic 
which prevailed last year. We know now that the 
world will use cotton, war or no war; and we have 
the help of the Federal Reserve system, which 
was not in operation when last year’s crop ma- 
tured. Mr. Harding, the Southern member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, declares that the Govern- 
ment will do its part in advancing money to move 
the crop. But the real question, he says, is wheth- 
er Southern merchants and Southern bankers and 
Southern farmers will do their part by getting 
ready to take advantage of the facilities offered. 

Probably the greatest need is for better ware- 
housing. Fortunately the National Department of 
Agriculture is interesting itself in this problem, 
and cotton-growers everywhere should get its two 
new bulletins, No. 216, on “Cotton Warehouses”, 
and No..277, “Cotton Warehouse Construction”. 
Farmers and business men in every cotton-produc- 
ing county should get together immediately, in- 
vestigate the warehousing needs of their local 
markets and arrange to remedy any defects or 
deficiencies. 

At the same time farmers should interview their 
bankers and arrange to get such advances as will 
enable them to hold cotton until after the market 
recovers from the depression that always follows 
the dumping of the “distress” portion of the crop. 

Of course we believe that farmers should act in- 
dividually where it is not possible to get codper- 
ative action, but really isn’t it possible to get your 
neighbors to act together, Mr. Subscriber, if you 
only show sufficient industry and patience? There 
is the test of the great man—that he has “learned 
to labor and to wait”. Or as the modern phrase 
has it, “all things come to him who waits—if he 
hustles while he waits”. And if our readers are 
willing to work hard enough and keep at it, farm- 
ers all over the South can have the needed mar- 
keting associations, warehousing the crop until 
sold, and selling both cotton and cotton seed in 
pools when the time for selling comes. 

We repeat that prices are naturally going to 
epen better than last year, but we do not expect 
them to open at their best. The crop is likely to 
be shorter than the cotton-buying world now be- 
lieves, because the 41 per cent decrease in South- 
ern fertilizer consumption will tell heavily against 
the crop in the fruiting period. Later on, when 
the actual loss from this cause is known and when 
the “distressed” cotton has gotten off the market, 
we expect prices to climb again as they did last 
spring. 

Get your farming neighbors together, make 
plans for marketing both cotton and cotton seed 
in pools, and arrange for proper warehousing with 
banking advances. Incidentally, don’t forget to 
send for the two bulletins mentioned, and write 
State Warehouse Commissioner J. L. McLaurin, 
Columbia, S. C., and State Warehouse Commis- 
sioner F. C. Weinert, Austin, Texas, for literature 
issued by them. 


THE PROGRESSIVE: FARMER 


Come to the Farmers’ Convention, 
August 24-26 


GAIN we wish to remind our readers that the 

Farmers’ State Convention meets at the A. & 

M. College, West Raleigh, week after next, 
beginning at 10:30, August 24, and ending at noon 
Thursday, August 26. Send a postal card at once 
to Secretary T. E, Browne, West Raleigh, for a 
copy of the program, if you have mislaid your Pro- 
gressive Farmer containing it. With meals at 25 
cents each and rooms free, provided you bring 
your own pillows, towels, and sheets, and with low 
railroad rates to boot, we repeat that there ought 
to be 2,000 farmers and farmers’ wives on hand. We 
say “farmers’ wives” because, as we have already 
said, the North Carolina State Convention of 
Farm Women meets at the same time with a re- 
markably interesting program, and every farm 
woman in the state is invited on exactly the same 
terms as those just mentioned for the men. 

By way of preparation for the meeting, we are 
printing on another page an interesting account 
of a visit to the home and farm of Mr. Ben F. 
Shelton, the President of the Convention this 
year. It should never be forgotten that one of the 
great advantages of the meeting is that it not only 
provides speeches from the foremost men in va- 
rious lines of-effort, but also offers the opportunity 
for meeting, knowing and talking with success- 
ful farmers and farm women from all over the 
state—men like Mr. Shelton and women who are 
doing work no less remarkable. 

Make your plans now to come to the meeting— 
and don’t forget to bring your wife. 


Some Things You Shouldn’t Forget 


— 
ON’T forget that fodder pulling is a poor sort 
of business. Turn back to our issue of July 
10 and read the reasons why you should not 
pull fodder, and then see if you can’t find a better 
way of getting roughage. Fodder is a very fair 
feed, if it is pulled when the corn is green; but 
pulling fodder when the corn is green means a cer- 
tain loss in your yield of corn. Corn is too high- 
priced for us to pay several bushels of it for a little 
fodder. Cutting and shocking the corn is better; 
and cutting the whole plant and putting in the silo 
is better still. 





Il. 

Don’t forget that the coming year will probably 
again be one of high-priced feedstuffs. Let’s pre- 
pare now to meet the situation with an immense 
crop of fall grain, both for fall, winter and 
spring pasturage and for feed next year. And 
while we are about it, it is well to remember that 
in nearly all parts of the South the sooner these 
crops are sown after September first, the earlier 
and better the grazing will be. Don’t wait until 
winter to plant, and then report that “small grains 
con’t pay in the South.” 

Il. 

Don’t forget to plant clovers and vetch. If you 
have not already done so, this fall you should by 
all means make a start with crimson clover, bur 
clover and vetch,—crimson clover in the cotton 
middles to plow under for corn next spring; bur 
clover on the permanent pasture; and hairy vetch 
with oats as an early hay crop, to be followed with 
corn and peas. Our-Clover-Vetch Special last week 
was chock full of good information about these 
great crops; turn to it again, get the facts needed 
for making them a success, and then plant some 
clover and vetch. 





A Thought for the Week 


I WILL say that I am not, nor ever have been, in 





favor of making voters or jurors of Negroes, 

nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to 
inter-marry with white people; and will say in ad- 
dition to this that there is a physical difference 
between the white and the black race which I be- 
lieve will forever forbid the two races from living 
together on terms of social or political equality. 
* * * JT, as much as any other man, am in favor 
of having the superior position assigned to the 
white race——Abraham Lincoln, at Charleston, Ill, 
1858. 
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ceiving a majority of the votes cast. 

































' Sressive Farmer last week. 


Saturday; August 14, 1915] 








What is Justice Between White Man and Black? — 


ADDRESS OF CLARENCE POE, AT UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
(Delivered by invitation of President Edwin A. Alderman) 





disadvantaged man in the fierce industrial 

struggle in the South today_is not the Ne- 
gro but the white farmer and laborer who must 
compete with a race with lower living standards. 
and whose white social life throughout the rural 
South is impoverished if not imperiled by the al- 
most universal sandwiching of white and Negro 
farmers. Are not these really the ones for whom 
the concern of our statesmen and builders of to- 
morrow, our lovers of justice, should especially go 
out—these humbler white brethren out on the 
farms and in the shops and factories who are 
fighting the hard battles of our race and of a sore- 
ly pressed civilization, yet who are too often dis- 
missed as being only “poor white trash,” while be- 
nevolent people overflow with sympathy for the 
supposedly downtrodden Negro? 

Less than a year ago I heard Rev. Dr. Graham 
Taylor, in a sermon at the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections declare that the striking 
miners in Colorado in attempting to maintain their 
higher living standards and therefore a higher 
ideal of civilization for themselves, their wives, 
and little ones, were battling for a cause as holy as 
martyrs had died for in other ages. What then, I 
ask, about the living standards of the Southern 
white farmer? Is it not just as high and holy 
a duty to protect the white man’s civiliza- 
tion, social heritage and living standards that our 
ancestors have wrought out through patient gen- 
erations, as it is to protect the Negro in the rights 
to which his individual and racial achievements 
entitle him? 

af 


Why Race Segregation in Land Ownership? 
B= here the question arises, What can we do 


M: POINT is that the really handicapped and 


about it? What can be done and what is in 

prospect to be done to remedy the inequality 
and injustice that now handicap the white man in 
the rural South in his efforts to perpetuate and de- 
velop a richer rural civilization? 

My own answer is that I believe the immediate 
need is for the steady development of homogene- 
ous white communities in the South instead of the 
present indiscriminate. sandwiching of white and 
Negro farmers; and we should begin with race 
segregation in land-ownership as the first step in 
this direction. And while I have argued for this 
as a matter of justice to the white man, I believe 
it will be best for both races. For while we must 
have better economic conditions as the basis, the 
fact remains that a most crying need of both 
races in the rural South to-day is for a richer so- 
cial and community life—for better supported, 
more effective and satisfying schools, churches, 
farmers’ and farm women’s clubs, corn clubs, can- 
ning clubs, libraries, lyceums, musicals, athletic 
sports, picnics, rallies, etc., and all other agencies 
of rural comradeship—and in none of these agen- 
cies of a richer social life can the two races min- 
gle. It is inevitable, therefore, in our sparsely set- 
tled South that in two school districts each with 
fiity Negro families and fifty white families neith- 
er schools nor churches nor social life can be half 
as good for either race as if the hundred families 
of each race were grouped together. 

In other words, ignoring entirely the question of 
giving a feeling of security and safety to the wives 
and children of our white farmers, we have to face 
the’ fact that in every Southern neighborhood, so 


long as we maintain our fundamental policy of so- 


cial separation, the white schools will be the poor- 
er, the churches will be poorer, the social life and 
community life will be poorer, just in proportion 
as Negro residents displace white residents. And 
because it is not practicable to carry race segrega- 
tion to the point of excluding Negro tenants from 
white communities, is that any reason why we 
should not go as far.as present circumstances will 
permit, and at least allow white communities to 
limit future land sales to white people? 

In North Carolina such a plan for race segrega- 
tion in land ownership is now definitely before the 


“people and it is fast becoming an issue in other 
‘States. After being twice overwhelmingly endors- 


ed by the State Farmers’ Union, the measure came 
before the Senate of North Carolina at its recent 
Session, in the form of a Constitutional Amend- 
Ment to be submitted to the people, and at this its 
very first appearance lacked but two votes of re- 
In fact, it re- 
Ceived a clear majority of all the Democratic Sen- 
ators voting, received the only Republican vote 
from that half of the state containing the princi- 
pal part of the Negro population, while from all 
that half of the state east of Greensboro where 
| > 








“The first half of this address was published in The Pro- 





the people really know conditions, only four votes 
were cast against it. This Constitutional Amend- 
ment is intended simply to give effect to the de- 
mand of the organized white farmers of the state 
for a law providing— 


“That wherever the greater part of the land 
acreage in any given district that may be laid 
off within a county is owned by one race, a 
majority of the voters of such a district should 
have the right to say, if they wish, that in fu- 
ture no land shall be sold to a person of a dif- 
ferent race—provided such action is approved 
or allowed (as being justified by considera- 
tions of the peace, protection and social life of 
the community) by a reviewing judge or board 
of county commissioners.” : 


& 


How It Will Help 


ec HE plan as you will see, is not for compul- 
sory Negro segregation by large districts, 
but for voluntary white segregation by 
neighborhoods. And now let us see how such a 
plan will help. I have said that at present the 
white farmer suffers from two forms of unfair 
competition, (1) social, (2) economic. That the 
pian for Race Segregation in Land Ownership will 
prevent the crowding in of Negro landowners into 
white communities and thus improve social condi- 
tions is obvious. But I wish especially to empha- 
size this further fact, that it will help also to safe- 
guard our white farmers against the unfair eco- 
nomic competition—a problem the whole South 
should think more seriously about. Of the nearly 
one-fifth of a million increase in number of tenant 
white farmers in the South in the last -decade— 
farmers of Southern white blood who are landless 
and homeless to-day and who with their wives and 
children. represent. an increase in the South’s 
white tenant population of nearly a full million 
people in ten years—it is impossible to say how 
miany of these are landless because of having to 
face competition with a race with lower living 
standards. And yet the obvious explanation Dr. 
Charles W. Stiles gave in New York sometime ago. 
“These people have been living for generations in 
competition with Negro labor; that very competi- 
tion has made them poorer,” seems almost to have 
been suppressed in the South. Only recently the 
New York Outlook, in referring to the increase in 
cotton mill population in South Carolina, said that 
the poor white farmers “have been forced from 
the fields by Negro competition and have flocked 
to the mill towns.” 


Now through land segregation we should be able 
to establish in homogeneous white communities 
those codperative organizations of farmers for im- 
proved farm business that have revolutionized the 
agriculture of Denmark, for example, making it “a 
little land full of happy people”—and this is work 
in which it is almost impossible for whites and 
blacks to work together effectively. This is how 
our white farmers will be enabled to “defend their 
higher living standards”, to use Professor Bran- 
son’s term. In wholly-white communities with 
the. tonic atmosphere of equality, democracy, 
brotherhood, comradeship, and .a higher in- 
tellectual life, we should develop a more highly 
organized, diversified and profitable agriculture 
such as characterizes our all-white Western states, 
Germany, France, Denmark, etc. The white farm- 
ers, in short, more intimately bound together and 
more effectively working together, through more 
scientific farming and better organized farm 
business, through codperative ownership of. im- 
proved machinery, codperative breeding of better 
livestock, codperation in crop production, crop 
marketing, and in all forms of farm business, will 
get out of competition with low-grade Negro la- 
bor, so that their higher living standards will no 
longer be “undefended” against Negro competi- 
tion. They will be defended through the codpera- 
tive and cumulative application of the white man’s 
higher skill and intelligence. 


Moreover, a highly important point is this—that 
we can never hope to settle and develop the South, 
we can never hope to get the best class of North- 
ern and Western farmers to come South, if they 
must settle in neighborhoods half white and half 
black. But they would come and come quickly to 
homogeneous all-white communities. I have let- 
ters from all sections of the North bearing on this 
point, and I have the testimony of some of the 
foremost railway authorities in the country. Race 
segregation in land ownership is indeed the first 
step toward securing for the South that denser 
population of intelligent, useful white citizens 
without which she is forever handicapped. 








Some Questions Answered 


ND now with this brief statement of its pur- 
poses, I am ready to answer some of the 
questions that may be asked about the plan: 

Question: “Is it constitutional—that is to say 
in harmony ‘with the Constitution ot the United 
States?” 

Answer: “Upon this point a remarkably able 
affirmative opinion has been prepared by Honora- 
ble James S. Manning, formerly a Justice of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court, and I shall be glad 
to send a copy to anyone interested. 

Question: “Has the plan been tried anywhere?” 

Answer: Nowhere else in the world are Ne- 
groes and whites in great numbers living together 
side by side as here in the South, except in South 
Africa. For years and years our brother English 
people there—white farmers who went from Eng- 
land there just as our ancestors came from Eng- 
land here—struggled with just such conditions as 
we now face in the South. On a trip abroad three © 
years ago the writer discussed the subject with 
one of the most eminent white statesman of South 
Africa and he declared that they saw but one rem- 
edy, race segregation in land ownership. Accord- 
ingly, on June 19, last year, the law went into ef- 
fect—a law which prohibits any Negro in the Un- 
ion of South Africa from buying or leasing land in 
the districts set apart for white ownership. 

Question: “But if you permit Negro tenants in 
a community are they not just as great a draw- 
back to the white community and social life as 
Negro landowners ?” 

Answer: The Negro tenants are not permanent 
and immovable residents, and they are responsible 
to some person of the white race who can in a 
measure control them. Moreover, it is believed 
that where a white neighborhood votes to limit 
future land sales to whites, it will be easier to get 


good white tenants into such community, easier to . 


develop a sentiment favoring white tenants, and. 
easier also to get good settlers from other. sections 
as I have just indicated, and thus gradually de- 
velop a wholly white community.. Because. we.can- 
not get ideal conditions seems to me no reason for 
not making as much progress as. it is —— to 
make. 

Question: “But is it not the thrifty, nomial and 
unobjectionable Negroes who buy land? Do these 


Negro land-owners really injure the rural conte. : 


munity ?” 

Answer: 
come land-owners are usually the better sort of 
their race. But even if only good Negroes bought 
land, bad Negroes may inherit it, and it is in fact a 
matter of common. observation that children of 
these original Negro land-owners are frequently 
the most objectionable, immoral, or insolent to be 
found, Consider my own case. Two old Negroes 
years ago bought farms adjoining mine. They 
were good, honest, law-abiding old Negroes and I 
have never heard a word against them. But the 
son of one of them after long being a menace to 
the neighborhood, is just completing his third 
term in the penitentiary; while as for the de- 
scendants of the other, one Negro was killed in 
their house in a drunken brawl and the community 
life has been demoralized by them in other ways. 
Moreover, if all Negroes who bought land were 
good Negroes, and their descendants could be 
guaranteed to be good Negroes, they do not sup- 
port the social institutions of our race. 


Question: “But is it not true that white people 
leave the farms, not because of the Negro, but. be- 
cause. of unattractive conditions—because they 
want a better social life, better schools, and 
churches, less isolation?” 


Answer: Here again we simply have in large 
measure a secondary form of our primary prob- 
lem. Why are the schools, churches, social -life, 
etc., as poor as they are in the average Southern 
neighborhood? Because of the Negro. Because 
the schools, churches, social life, etc., merely ex- 
ist “at a poor-dying rate”, as the hymn-book says, 
with the support of only half the popula- 
tion instead of flourishing with 
support of all the population as is the case 
in wholly white communities. I have never 
said nor believed, of course, that Race Segrega- 
tion in Land Ownership would stop the drift to the 
cities, but what I do believe is that it would so 
check it and so attract the best class of white 
farming people from the North and West as to 
serve our one great need which is simply te make 
the rural South increasingly whiter instead of 
increasingly blacker as now. 

Question: “But why can’t the matter be settled 


(Concluded on page 19, this issue) 
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The World’s Most Highly 
Developed Automobile Motor 


I“ 1904, the automobile world 


was startled by a new inven- 
tion—the famous silent Knight 
automobile motor. 


This motor differed from the other 
accepted types then and now in use 
—whereas all others deteriorated 
with use, this improved; whereas to 
all others carbon was harmful, here it 
was beneficial; size for size it 
delivered more power. 


This Knight type motor had no 
noisy poppet valves; no noisy cams; 
no uncertain valve springs; no 
troublesome valves to grind; practic- 
ally no wearing parts. All of which 
combined to make for silence. 


Instead it had silent sliding 


sleeves. 


This ingenious invention was 
revolutionary. 


In every essential respect it was 
superior. 


It eliminated the objections en- 
countered in previous motors. 


It had more power. 


It had longer life—in fact, the 
more it was used the more efficient 
it became, 


It was so quiet in fact that, stand- 
ing next to the hood, one could 
hardly tell whether or not it was in 
operation. 


Thus, over night, a new standard 
in motors was permanently estab- 


lished. | 


Although today America leads the 
world in automobile design, at the 


time this new motor was invented 
(1904) Europe stood first. 


They were further advanced; had 
had broader experience; possessed 
better facilities, and had the most 
competent engineers. 


So Europe was the logical market 
for the new motor. 


Foreign manufacturers were quick 
to realize its merits. 


They could not adopt it fast enough. 


The greatest of all the leading 


’ Continental manufacturers imme- 


diately equipped their cars with it. 
Since then they have used nothing 
else. 


Here are some of Europe’s leading Knight Motored Cars : 


England—Daimler 


France—Panhard 


Germany—Mercedes 


Belgium—Minerva 
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$1095 | 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


Roadster - $1065 


Si. 0 b. Toledo 


Lowest-Priced 


Knight Motored Automobile 


A LL this time John N. Willys, 


president of The Willys- 

Overland Company, kept 
an eye on the development of this 
wonderful motor. 


He spent a great deal of time 
abroad personally studying its per- 
formance. 


He visited the factories of Eng- 
land, Germany, France and 
Belgium. 


He and his staff of engineers 
worked on a Knight Motor plan 
for years. 


And this plan was to give to 
America a Knight motored automo- 
bile that would be within the reach of 
the majority. 


The 1916 Willys-Knight at $1095 
is the gratifying result. 


This car has all the mechanical 
advantages and all the efficiency of 


those costly European cars — the 
cars that sell at $4000 to $8000 
apiece. 


Yet it costs you but $1095! 


The vast economy of producing 
cars in great quantities is something 
no foreign manufacturer can com- 
pete with. 


We make more cars in a single 
week than most European manufac- 
turers make in a whole year. 


That is why our price is so much 
less! 


If you have ever ridden in a 
Knight motored car you would have 
no other, irrespective of make or 
price. 


In the first place, it has more 
power than a poppet valve motor of 
equal size. 


Specifications: 


It is so smooth and silent—you 
scarcely hearasound. It just purrs 
along with steady, vibrationless, 
noiseless, even power. 


Its flexibility is remarkable. You 
are not. continually shifting gears. 
All you have to do is steer—and 
touch the throttle. 


From both a construction and @ 
driving standpoint this new Willys- 
Knight is a magnificent car. 


We should like to give you and 
your family a demonstration. 


This is the only way we can actu- 
ally acquaint you with the many 
and wonderful Knight advantages. 


See the Willys-Knight dealer in 
your town today. Make an appoint- 
‘ment for an immediate demon- 
stration. 


40-horsepower Knight Motor; 
cylinders cast en bloc, 41%" 
bore x 414” stroke 
High-tension magneto ignition 
Vacuum tank system 


114-inch wheelbase Color: Royal blue with: ivory Electric starting and lighting 
Full-floating rear azle striping; grey wheels; nickel system , 

Underslung rear springs and polished aluminum trim- One-man mohair top 
34” x 4" tires; non-skids on rear mings Ventilating type windshield 
Demountable rims Headlight dimmers Magnetic speedometer 


| Please address Dept. 351 


mpany, Toledo, Ohio 


** Made in U.S. A.”* 


$ Overland Automobiles 









~ Hear the 
f world’s great- 
est bands in 
h4 your own 

™% home on the 
| Victrola. 


j Sousa’s Band, Victor Her- 

bert’s Orchestra, and other 
famous musical organizations 
play for you whenever you 
want to hear them, 


Hear the Victrola at 
any Victor dealer’s. 
Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking 
Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 


Red Devil Lye 


EATS UP FILTH 





















































..._ FILTH MAKES FLIES, AND 
‘ OUT-HOUSES ARE FLY FACTORIES 


Make Your Out-House Sanitary 


The odors arisij vies are sickenin 
and eabeasunies eis Tecly in summer, They 
ar xce for flies and other 
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carry germs direct from 
laces to the, baby’s milk, the meats 
Re 
8 inva 8 om. 8 tha 
ated. in’ Sat-housee and such breedin 
es, and these pcre are og A carrie 
ta ‘the house and kitchen by flies that take 
a air route. . 
‘RED DEVIL LYE, plentifully sprinkled in 
every two or three days, will eat up the 
filth deposits, keep such places sanitary, and 
wipe out the pestiferous fly. 
: The cost is trifling, while the benefits can 
~ mot be measured in dollars and cents. 
Use Red Devil Lye for this important 
a 





yurpose, you will be amazed find how it 
saeaily eats up the filth. Do it at once, and 
get rid of the filth, flies and odors. 


RED DEVIL LYE 
Is Death to the Fly 


BIG OANS 5c. and 10c.,. pulverized ready 
to sprinkle. Write for Booklet “PREVENT.” 


WH. SCHIELD MFG. CO., Dept. C St. Louis. Mo. 
i. (Copyright, Wm. Schield Mfg. Co., 1915) 
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cooking by using /~ 
“Wear-Ever"\ 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION DOES 
PAY 


A Girl of Steadfast Purpose Can 
Work Her Way Through College 


S YOUR daughter thinking of going 

to college? If not, why not? Be- 
cause of lack of money you say? 

Lack of money need not keep a 
girl with the determination to have 
an education from acquiring one. Al- 
most every school has employment 
for girls who are willing to work. 

Some of the very finest girls in col- 
lege pay part if not all of their tuition 
by helping in dining-room, kitchen, 
bed rooms or office. After the second 
or third year some of them may be 
given work in private instruction. 
There are fifty and one things a girl 
can do if she is willing and free from 
silly ideas about dress and work. A 
girl who has notions about its being 
undignified to wash dishes to help 
herself along or is ashamed to be 
seen in a work apron need not apply 
to any school for help, for she is 
doomed to disappointment. 

I know-a girl who had but $50 with 
which to carry her through four col- 
lege years. She prepared vegetables 





‘two hours every morning, but that 


was not enough. One day she asked 
the president for the task of mowing 
the lawn. He protested; she insisted, 


live, whatever be your walk in life. 
You have never yet found any person, 
man or woman, who regrets having 
had a college course; you have found 
many who would give up every penny 
rather than their education if such 
were possible. Is there any greater 
proof than this of the deepened sat- 
isfaction to be obtained through life, 
through the broadened influence of a 
trained and cultured mind? 





Come to the North Carolina Conven- 
tion of Farm Wives 


HE meeting of the Farm Women 

will be the fourth week of August 
—from the 24th to the 26th. If you 
observed the program recently pub- 
lished in the paper you saw the splen- 
did helpful lectures for the women as 
well as the men. 

You need a visit. It will do you 
good to get away from home a few 
days, to meet women from other parts 
of the state, to learn how they solve 
their problems, to make new friends, 
to see your capital city. 

As to finances, you pay your own 
railway fare unless your club has 
money with which to send you as 
representative. When you reach Ral- 
eigh you will be met at the station 
and directed to the A. & M. College. 
If you be a woman alone you will be 





NINETY IN 


OT weather? Yes; but really not, 
Compared with weather twice as hot. 
Find comfort, then, in arguing thus, 
And you'll pull through victorious!— 
For instance, while you gasp and pant 
And try to cool yourself—and can’t— 
With soda, cream and lemonade, 
The heat at ninety in the shade,— 
Just calmly sit and ponder oer 
These same degrees, with ninety more 
On top of them, and so concede 
The weather now is cool indeed! 


THE SHADE 


Consider how the sun would pour 

At one hundred and eighty-four— 

Just twice the heat that seems to be 

Affecting you unpleasantly, 

The very hour that you might find 

As cool as dew were you inclined, 

But why proceed when none will heed 

Advice apportioned to the need? 

Hot weather? Yes; but really not, 

Compared with weather twice as hot! 
—James: Whitcomb Riley. 








with the result that she pushed the 
lawn: mower an hour every evening 
and kept the lawns better than they 
had ever been kept before. 

I know another girl who made beds, 
one who marked and darned the col- 
lege linen, many who have swept and 
served. Some girls there are who 
live sufficiently near the school of 
their choice for the parent to aid by 
supplying the school with vegetables, 
eggs, chickens, milk, etc. Many 
schools have a loan fund. This is 
borrowed for a term of ten years at 
little or no interest. 


The girls who help themselves 
through school are frequently the 
flower of womanhood. That they have 
the determination to acquire an edu- 
cation is an evidence of stamina, their 
stability after reaching college devel- 
ops their character. They leave col- 
lege in the full appreciation of a well 
earned treasure—a trained body and 
mind. One need not be weighed 
down by menial tasks, one may rise 
to greater heights by stepping stones 
of humble duties. Poverty need chain 
no one to any degree of ignorance 
if she really has the resolve to obtain 
a college degree. The world may seem 
indifferent to the. careless, the self 
sufficient, but let a girl prove that she 
has a willing heart and a ready hand 
and many will stand ready to help. 

The college career is as good for 
the girl of average ability as in the 
gifted one: it is the plodder who us- 
ually wins. Neither need one be very 
young to begin her studies. There 
are college presidents who learned to 
read and write after twenty one. 

If you want a college education, 
write to every college you would like 
to’ attend. State your ambition for 
an education and make clear your 
willingness to work or your desire to 
borrow from the loan fund if there be 
one. 


Get a college education. You will 





make good use of it as long as you 





sent to one dormitory with all the 
other women; if you have children or 
are with your husband you will be 
sent to. another dormitory where 
each family may have a larger room 
to itself. This accommodation costs 
you nothing. Take with you your 
own sheets, pillow cases and towels, 
however. 

The meals will cost 25 cents each. 
The experiment of letting the women 
take meals down town was tried last 
year, but the men and women each 
seemed to prefer being together. The 
programs will be held at the College. 


There are about 250 clubs of United 
Farm Women in North Carolina, and 
I expect as many more rural women’s 
clubs. I wish each club could have 
one or more representatives at the 
meeting and that all might tell what 
their clubs have done and unite into 
a federation. 

Be present if you possibly can. It 
will pay. And urge your husband to 
attend the meeting also. 





Any Girl Can Acquire an Education 
at Home 


IRLS, do you not wish for the op- 

portunity to learn more and be 
better educated? The opportunity is 
yours. Perhaps you are wishing you 
had the opportunity which someone 
else has to go to school, thinking you 
would make better use of it than they 
do. Do not just wish for the chance 
to learn more, determine to learn 
more. 

As I said in the beginning, the op- 
portunity for acquiring an education 
is yours. “But how,” you ask. Well, 
I will tell you as near as I can. 

When you read, let it be books 
which are instructive. Perhaps it is 
the different countries, their people 
and customs, you would like to learn 
more about. If so, read Carpenter’s 
Geographical Readers, or any other 
book of travel. Should you wish a 


better command and understanding. 
of English, get a dictionary and book 
of synonyms and study the exact 
meaning of each word. For example, 
we say, “an ancient temple,” “an 
aged woman,” “antique furniture,” 
“an obsolete word,” but not “an an- 
cient dress,” “an antique woman.” 
or “an aged word.” From the above 
illustration you will see how neces- 
sary it is to study the distinctions be- 
tween words which are nearly synon- 
ymous. If you would write with clear- 
ness and force you must be precise in 
your use of words. 

When you read fiction don’t read 
for pastime, but study the. stories 
which you read. Notice how the‘au- 
thor describes the characters, the 
scenery, the customs of the people of 
which he is writing, their emotions; 
also, study the manner in which the 
character talks. 

Notice that the “best seller,” as they 
are called, are not the most thrilling 
and exciting tales, but just simple 
little stories. What story could be 
simpler than “The Lady of the Deco- 
ration,” yet it was one of the “best 
sellers.” 

Acquiring an education at home is 
not play. It means giving up some 
pleasures, studying when you want 
to go somewhere, having the grit and 
determination to stick to -- your 
studies. 

If you have tried to get a certifi- 
cate to teach school and failed, do 
not give up. Determine that you will 
get your license, then study harder 
than you have ever studied before 
(but dd not neglect outdoor exer- 
cise), and you will come through with 
flying colors. 

Always look on the bright side and 
believe that “every cloud has a silver 
lining.” 





High Praise for Her Fireless Cooker 


LEASE let me cast in my mite, in 
regard toa fireless cooker. I have 
been the happy possessor of one for 
several months and can say it is 
a great convenience and labor-saver. 
I haven’t cooked anything yet that 
was not better for having been cook- 
ed in it. It bakes nice brown cakes, 
puddings, pies and biscuit, delightful 
roast beef, pork and chicken; is un- 
equalled for boiling a nice vegetable 
dinner, and is the best way I ever 
tried for cooking cereals of all kinds. 
Besides cooking such delicious and 
healthful food another strong point 
in its favor is the great saving in fuel, 
which, to us who have to buy what 
we burn, is no small matter. I use 
gasoline, and find that I can cook 
with about half as much by using my 
fireless. 

Another great thing that: recom- 
mends the fireless cooker to the 
housewife who does her own work is 
the fact that she can have nice hot 
dinners all the summer without being 
too hot and worn-out to enjoy them 
herself. 

How often have I seen my mother 
cook a big dinner in the summertime 
and be so near overcome with heat 
that she could scarcely sit up to eat 
anything. 

Now, none of that for me! 

With my gasoline range and fireless 
cooker the preparation of three meals 
every day has ceased to be a burden. 
Like the “Village Blacksmith,” I go 
on Sunday to the church; and can in- 
vite my friends home to dinner with 
me, knowing that a nice hot dinner 
awaits us in my fireless. 

I would like to know there was a 
good fireless cooker in every home 
“in this fair land of ours,” where the 
ladies, (and more often the lady) of 
the family have the cooking to do. 

One word more—you who are skep- 
tical do as I did\ Get a fireless cooker 
on trial. Our dealer gave us two 
weeks free trial, without a cent down. 
We were so pleased with the cooker 
that we paid him at the end of the 
first week. MRS, B. J. THIGPEN. 

Wilson, N. C. 





One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and ‘Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 


THE PROGRESSIVE -FARMER: 
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DRESS PATTERNS | 











TWO OF LAST SEASON’S SKIRTS 
CAN BE MADE INTO ONE OF 
THIS YEAR’S 


No. 1366 


1366—Ladies House 
Dress, with Cap. Cut 
in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure, It. re- 
quires 7 yards of 36- 
inch material for a 
medium-size, The cap 


‘is cut in one size- 
medium and requires 
% yard of 27-inch 
material. The _ skirt 
measures about 3 
yards at the _ foot. 
Price 10c. 
No. 1341 


1341—Ladies Skirt, 
with or without pock- 
et. Cut in 6 sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches waist measure. 








It requires 3% yards 
of 44-inch material 
for a 24-inch size, 
which measures about 
2% yards at its lower 


edge. Price 10c, 

No, 1345 
1345 — Ladies Five 
Gore Skirt with or 


without Apron Tunic, 
and Pockets, Cut in 
6 sizes: 22; 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 32 = inches 





waist measure, 
quires 
86-inch material for 
the skirt with 1% 
yards for the _ tunic 
for a 24-inch size, 
which measures about 
38% yards at the foot. 
Price 10c. This is a 
modification of the 
big. square of cloth 
with a hole in the 
center whose circum- 
ference is the size of 


It re- 
3% yards of 









the waist and is sew- 
ed on the belt. 


No. 1353 


13538—Ladies Three- 
piece Skirt, with Tun- 
ic. Cut in 5 sizes: 22, ; 
24, 26, 28 and 30 f&, 
inches waist measure, 
It requires 3% yards 
of 44-inch material, 
.for the skirt with 1% 
yards for the tunic for 
a 24-inch size, which 
measures about 2% 
yards at the 
edge. Price 10c. 

Address, Pattern Department, 
gressive Farmer. 
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What Women Want to 
Know 


Answers to Inquiries 











“TI received a beautiful cake at Christmas 
with a wreath of red candy on top, Will 
you tell me how it was made?” 


Make some fondant—recipe for which has 
been in these pages several times—and when 
it is cool enough to handle add a mixture of 
half and half powdered sugar and corn- 
starch sifted together. Make stiff enough to 
mould well, Take a lump of this, mould the 
bottom, and then the upper and outer leaves 
with the thumb and finger. Dip the vein- 
ings with a wood splinter. This requires 
care to do well, but poinsettias, petunias, 
morning glories, brides and grooms, brown- 
ies, etc., can be fashioned with a little prac- 
tice. 

*. * «@ 

We women want to have a Fair, We 
have hoped year after year that the men 
would do something about it, and now we 
think that if the women start it the men 
may carry it on, Will you suggest some- 
thing we might do? Remember it will not 
be like an ordinary fair because we have no 
money to spend for prizes. It must be a 
money-making affair entirely. In fact, we 
would like to sell some of our products if 
possible, to make a little money for our- 
selves and to start a fund for permanent fair 

















$1,635,000 Hidden 
In This Year’s Goodyear Tires 





Ti 


Not an Excuse 


Let us first explain that this is not an ex- 
cuse for over-price. Our this year’s price re- 
duction—made February 1—will save Good- 
year users about five million dollars this year. 

And that was our third reduction in two 


years, totaling 45 per cent. 


before known in tires. 

















bat your five major troubles 
than anyone else attempts. 


not commonly employed. 


Our matchless 


output gives you in Goodyears a value never 


Goodyear Extras 


Goodyear Fortified Tires have five costly 
features found in no other tire. 


They com- 
in better ways 


These tires, in addition, have other features 


as Goodyears. And you would never know it, 
save by months of use, if we left them out. 


$500,000 Added 

This year's improvements—just our latest 
additions—cost us $500,000 yearly. Most of 
it goes into extra rubber—all into extra wear. 

And this much is added—this half million 
dollars—at a time when we save users five 
million dollars in price. At a time when some 
makers are skimping to meet competition. 

Then our Researc 


more betterments still—will cost us $100,000. 
Yours for the Asking 


These extras are yours for theasking. Tires 
without them will be offered so long as 


Department — to find 


you will buy them. But 





If we omitted those ex- 
tras, this year’s probable 
output would cost us 
$1,635,000 less. That is, 
we could add to our prof- 
its about $5450 per day. 

Most of these extras 
are hidden. Tires that 
lack them look as strong 





(;oop 


YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Fortified Tires 


uts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 


Fortified 


r 
ainst )\ Insecurity—by 
Ag tures and 


Rim-C: 
Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
Loose 


by many rubber rivets. 
126 braided piano wires. 
Skidding—by our double- 


thick All-Weather tread. 


any dealer, if you ask 
him, will supply you Good- 
year tires. 

Goodyear has for 
years outsold any other 
tire. It is gaining new 
users faster than we can 
supply them. And those 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 


extras did it. (2418) 
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buildings,” 


I offer the following suggestion for a wo- 
an’s fair which I understand has recently 
been revived by one of the women’s maga- 
zines. It is called the “Alphabet Fair,’’ 
there being a booth for every letter. The 
women are supposed to have made or raised 
everything sold. Since a portion of the mon- 
ey is to go to benevolent and public pur- 
poses, the papers will be generous with 
space, It is advisable to pay a competent 
publicity man, as he can get into the by- 
ways and hedges to post advertisements 
weeks before the event as no woman could 
well do. 


In booth labelled “‘A” aprons are sold. The 
letter is conspicuous everywhere, and espec- 
ially on the aprons and gowns of the ladies 
in the booth, 

B—beans, bags, butter. 

C—candy, cakes, cider, 

D—dolls, 

E—embroidery. 

F—flowers (cut, seeds, 
tings, potted bulbs). 

G—grape juice (sold at 5 cents a glass or 
by the bottle). 

H—hams, honey, hominy. 

I—infant’s clothes. 

J—jellies, jams, junket. 

K—knitted goods, kites. 

L—lemons, lemonade. 

M—mayonnaise dressing, 
scriptions, 

N—night robes. 


slips, rooted cut- 


magazine sub- 


Free Trip to San Francisco 
EXPOSITION. 
The Southern Woman's Magazine is offering a trip 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition with all expenses 
paid by them. Full information will be sent on re- 
quest. Write, 
MANAGER EXPOSITION TOUR, 

















Southern Woman's Magazine, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
O—oranges, 
P—pie, 
Q—dquilts. 
R—rugs. 


S—stationery (paper, pens, ink, portfolios, 
stamps, books, etc), 

T—toys (marbles). 

U—utensils for kitchen (egg beaters, cake 
turners, etc.) 

V—vegetables (potatoes, onions, etc., as 
well as dried herbs, canned vegetables and 
fruits). 

W—working clothes, 

X—extras, (men's 
etc.) 

Y—yeast and its products 
rolls, crescents, doughnuts, etc.) 

Z—zero (the small odds and ends too 
trifling to go in the “extra’s’’ booth, such as 
matches), 


ties, handkerchiefs, 


(light bread, 





MOVEMENT NOT MODERN 
“Back to the land!’’ observed Jonah after 
his host had deposited him safe on the sea- 
shore.—Boston Transcript. 
. 





MATHEMATICAL 


“What's the professor of mathematics 


making the fuss about?” 
“He. was just short-changed by a banana 
Louis Post-Dispatch, 


peddler.’’—St. 


antee. 


get the most va 
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roads and bad, a PARR 


The Largest Carriage Factory in the World 


PARRY MAKES THE PRICE 





After all.theres : 


PARRY BUGGY : 


Y BUGGY will take you anywhere you want to go— a 
and when you want to go. a 
Comfortable, easy-riding, light running and built right—that’s the E 
PARRY. Every part made of the best material, put together to stay put and a 
finished perfectly—a stylish turnout from boot to shaft tip. 
worry the owner of a PARR Y—every part is covered by our iron-clad guar- 
Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
Tell us what ang want and what price you want to pay. We will see that you 
ue for your money. Write today for Summer Bargain list No. 23. 


PARRY MANUFACTURING CO, 


ee 
+ 


atoudallale ML. (cie 


OU GET more miles for your money 
from a PARRY BUGGY than from ~ 
any other vehicle that runs on 
wheels. Year inand year out, good 


Repairs don't 


Indianapolis, Ind. 




















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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Southern Railway 


Premier Carrier of the South 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist Tickets Now on Sale to 
“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Asheville, Waynesville, Toxaway, Hendersonville, Brevard, 
Hot Spring and All Other Western North Carolina Points 


Spend your vacation in the cool mountains of Western ‘North Caro- 
lina. Week End and Sunday Excursion round trip tickets.on sale to 
Asheville, Black Mountain, Mt. Airy, Morehead City, Wilmington and 
various other mountain and seashore resorts. For illustrated booklets, 
complete detailed information, ask your agent, or communicate with 


0. F. YOR RALEIGH, N. C. 






Ss: 
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TRAVELING PASSEN- 
GER AGENT, 


































































[ Our Educational Directory 





BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY : 
Founded by present Principal in 1887. 
(Quiet Country Village, four and .one-half miles from railroad, in a healthful 4 


community. Good Buildings, Beautiful Grounds.) 

Twelve college men and women in Faculty, two with M. A. degree. 
463 students last year, representing 60 Counties, 6 States, Cuba, China and 
South America. 

Strong Music Department—School Band and Orchestra. Five in Music Fac- 
ulty. Vocal Music Teachers’ Course. Choir Leaders trained. New Pipe Organ, 

Seven new pianos, Violin, All Band instruments, 

Certificates given in Music, Art and Expression. : 

Business Course not surpassed in our State. New Business Furniture, New 
Typewriters, 

New $15,000 Dormitory for girls, in charge of Matron. 

for boys and young men, Best of 

For Catalog address, J. A. CAMI 


Good Christian homes 
religious influences thrown around students, 
L, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 











Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success” 


Ahigh- Ege tas | Institution for young men and_boys, preparing 
for business ‘ hing, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited 1 relations with University and leading Col- 
le; vernment that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splen- 
did athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalog, 
sent free. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every energy is 
directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall term begins 
September 21, 1915. For catalogue and other information address 


Robt. H. Wright, President, Greenville, N. Cc, 























1837 GUILFORD COLLEGE 1918 | 


Oldest Coeducational College.in the State 
THOROUGH TRAINING HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Courses in Arte, Sciences, and Music 
Ten Buildings with all Modern Conveniences Ample Athletic Facilities 
Prices Unusually Low Special Arrangement for Worthy Students 
For Catalog and further information address THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N. C. 


dl 

BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 
SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA, R. No. 3. 
Qyned and controlled by King’s  Monntain p and Sandy Run Associations. 


















At Foot Hills of Blue 


Ridge. Nine “ey west of Sh ., and four-miles south of Lattimore, N. C., nearest 
railroad point. A Christian, Co- fucations! Institution. Brick Buildings. Steam Heat. 
‘Waterworks and Acetylene L be. Dee: Water, Modern Eozipment. College Pre- 

for Teacher Training. $95 to $100 pays Board, 


Room ie English Sclentitic ao. dles 
sot hy art ht and Tuition. mgt 

















terary Department for nine months. For Catalogs 
J. D. HUGGINS, Principal. 
a meme eect ce 
Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
‘ liege drew 412 young men and women last 
from 64 counties in North Carolina, and nad 
‘other States. Why? Send for Catalog and ask.our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


LENOIR COLLEGE F°® YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


Standard high. Expense low. 
An ad. is inadequate—get a Catalog! 


R.L. FRITZ, President, HICKORY, N.C. 














 y. S. Lallese Veterinary Surgeons | 
pens Septembe 

Day Bhs geow night classes. oontenees by U. 

S. Civil Service Commission; U.S. Bureau of 

Animal Industry; American Veterinary Med- 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
SALEM, VA. 
LOCATION Piliey Uneuroassed for health: 
ful climate and grandeur of surrounding moun- ical Association. 

Dean, 


tain scenery. 
DR. HULBERT YOUNG, 
A Standard American Coll fi 
RANK giénedie A. B. degree accept Sa by Address Dept L 
- 
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best American universities , C Street N. W 


C ES Courses for degrees arranged in 
‘ groups, preparing for life and 
looking tothe various professions. 


FACILITIES izes 2 nonty of aipetows: 3 


working thematocion o Jight Bo Bas includ- 
secti 


Washington, D. C. 
sail 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
oF Bs 













ing new dormitory system of five ons, 250 
feet in length, en: handsome pew gymnasium. 
R devoted to Ch education for 





the service of church and state. 
L 'y-third session begins September 15. For 
Fon catalogue and illustrated circular, address 


J. M. MOREHEAD, President. 




















LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





DAIRYING IS A PAYING ENTER- 
PRISE IN THE SOUTH 





More Cows Mean Richer/Land and as 
Much Cotton on a Small Acreage 
as We Are Now Raising on a Large 
Acreage—Advantages of the Cream- 
ery and the Cream Separator 


HIERE is no question but that 
cotton will always be one of the 


chief crops of the South, but this 
is no reason why Southern farmers 
should not safeguard themselves 
against the uncertainty of this crop by 
having a few other stand-bys. The fact 


| that the Cotton Belt is the Cotton Belt, 


and always will be, is no more reason 
why it should not produce a large 
volume of dairy products than that 
Iowa, being in the Corn Belt, should 
not be a leading dairy state. In fact, 
lowa is a better corn state because of 
its cows than it possibly could be 
without them, and the Southern states 
would be better cotton states if they 
had more.cows. 

There is no branch of agriculture 
that returns a more steady income 
than dairying; and if every farmer in 
the South would milk five, ten or 
more cows, there probably would 
never be any need of another “Buy- 
a-bale” movement. 


A good average cow should return 
a net profit of at least $50 a year. This 
would mean an annual income of $500 
to the man who milks 10 cows. By 
separating his milk on the farm and 
selling only the cream or butter, he 
has a large amount of skim milk for 
feeding to hogs; and this, with the 
other feed he can produce so econom- 
ically, will open up to him another ex- 
cellent source of steady income from 
hogs. Hogs fed plenty of skim milk 
along with other parts of their ration 
are much more healthy and make fas- 
ter gains than those that do not get 
skim milk. 

For raising calves, of course, there 
is no better feed than fresh warm sep- 
arator skim milk. What is not so gen- 
erally known is that it is also an ex- 
cellent feed for hens. The West Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station found that 
when eggs were selling at from20to 
25 cents per dozen skim milk had a 
feeding value of two cents per quart. 


Cows a Steady Source of Income 


SOUTHERN farmer with ten or 

twelve milk cows and eight or ten 
brood sows can rest assured of a 
steady income of approximately $2,000 
a year; and he can still raise as much 
cotton as he previously did. He can 
do this without farming any more 
land, because the diversification of 
crops and return of manure to the soil 
will enable him to raise his quota of 
cotton on less land than in the past, 
and without having his profits cut 
into by a big fertilizer bill. A steady 
income such as dairy cows and hogs 
will assure will do more than any- 
thing else to relieve the pressure of 
the uncertainties of the cotton mar- 
ket. 

The great need today is for butter, 
as the South is stitl importing millions 
of pounds of butter each year from 
Western and Northern states, There 
is one simple, certain, proved means 
of overcoming this difficulty, and that 
is the establishment of butter factor- 
ies in every community where the 
milk from 500 or more cows can be 
economically brought to a central 
point. There are many butter makers 
who would be only too glad to estab- 
lish creameries in any Southern local- 
ity where farmers would pledge them- 
selves to supply the milk from at least 
500 cows. 

This does not require that the farms 


| which supply the cream must be lo- 


cated within a radius of a few-miles. 
It is entirely practicable and economi- 
cal to draw the cream supply for but- 
ter making from a distance of 50 miles 
or more in any direction from the 
butter factory if shipping facilities 








are available. In each community 


supplying cream to the factory, one 
man and a team can be employed te 
gather and haul. the cream from the 
various farms in the locality to either 
the butter factory or a nearby ship- 
ping station. Such a cream hauler 
would cover his route at regular in- 
tervals, say three times a week; and 
the cost of doing so would be very lit- 
tle when the number of farmer he 
could serve is considered—a small 
fraction of the increased returns from 
the cream. 


Creamery Butter Best 


ESIDES, the butter manufacturetl 

in a creamery usually has a much 
higher market value than farm-made 
butter; and the creamery man can 
make a greater quantity of butter 
from a given amount of cream :than 
can be made on the farm. ‘Therefore 
the creameryman can afford :to pay 
more for the cream than the farmer 
could get by churning it and selling 
the butter. The cost of making butter 
in a creamery is only about one- 
fourth what it is on the farm, and:the 
marketing conditions are such that a 
creamery with a large quantity of 
butter to sell can command a much 
better price than the farmer with 
only a small amount. The-fact that a 
creamery offers the farmer the most 
profitable means of disposing of his 
dairy products is well illustrated by a 
condition which was recently report- 
ed to prevail in the vicinity of Rock- 
well, N. C. Here the creamery was 
paying 28 cents per pound for butter- 
fat while farm made butter was bring- 
ing only 16 cents per pound. 

As has been previously stated, this 
plan is entirely practical and has been 
tried out and proved to be well worth 
consideration by its success in many 
states, such as North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas 
and others. In fact it is the system 
along which almost every dairy com- 
munity has developed. There is no 
reason why just -as good butter 
and just as much butter, can- 
not be made in the South as in the 
North or West, and there are many 
reasons why it can be produced more 
economically and thereby more prof- 
itably to the farmers. 

Of course to adopt this it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the farmers sup- 
plying cream use a cream separator. 
The séparator permits them to separ- 
ate and cool their cream immediately 
after milking and to deliver it in a 
much better condition than would be 
the case if the old-fashioned gravity 
methods of separation were used. 
Gravity cream is so old before it can 
be skimmed that it is practically im- 
possible to keep it sweet and deliver 
it in a condition that would be satis- 
factory to a creamery butter maker. 
Creameries where whole milk is re- 
ceived and separated are not suitable 
to Southern conditions, as they re- 
quire that the entire supply be drawn 
from farms within a radius .of not 
more than one and one-half to two 
miles from the creamery; and at that, 
delivering the whole milk takes too 
much time. 

Fortunately the purchase of a 
cream separator is not a burden. The 
increased amount of cream it will se- 
cure over any other method of separ- 
ating will pay for the machine in a 
short time. Even if the cream is to 
be churned on the farm, a cream sep- 
arator should be used for the sake of 
the extra amount of cream and the 
better quality of the butter that can 
be made from separator cream. How- 
ever, the most simple and practical 
way of marketing will be the estab- 
lishment of local butter factories 
throughout the South, where separa- 
tor cream can be received and churn- 
ed; and it only remains for the farm- 
ers to get together and pledge them- 
selves to supply a sufficient amount of 
cream to make it worth. while for a 
butter maker to operate a factory. 
Then the South will produce its own 
butter. 

T. F. WILLOUGHBY. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 








BERKSHIRES 


——s 


ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Cm Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 








Jewell and ——— strains. 
bn, kd trio, service boars from $20. Breeding and 
in duality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 
Give usa trial. 


ELKTON FARM, 


wee 


Seleet bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four months old. ORDER TODAY 


WINDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Durocs for Sale. 


Good ones. Pure-bred and registered. Pigs 
from 2 to 6 months old. For prices address, 


Valley View Stock Farm, 


Efkton, Md. 





























3. W. ETCHISON, Prop., Cana, N. C. 











Duroc-Jerseys fe", Dost, ngs 


in America. e 
know how to grow 
them; big, red and husky. We back every pig. 
Boars $8.00 up. Three herd boars. 

Ww. Y Cruso, N. C. 


. W. , 
Of the choi 
DUROC PIGS, wia‘inaViaual execiionce 


TAMWORTEHS, $rorrr on sePasate farms: 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. 











JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 
WE PAY EXPRESS 
on our Duroc-Jerseys. hand Ib. gs old, $15. 


350-400 Ib. bred sows, 234 year's old, 10 to 12 pigs first lit- 
. Registered free” eSatista ction guaranteed. 
RIDGE CREST FARM, Timber Ridge, Va. 





MAMMOTH BLACKS 





078 Pound Seo Black. 


Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C., June 15, 1907. 
ang John A. oung, Greensboro ,N. 
ar Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth Black pig I 
bought of you and he dressed net 978 ra 
bata trul “ L. Guyer. 














Some extra fine pigs on hand. er before all are 

sold. Price 8 to 10 Prostie old se a $15 per pair. 

John A. Young & ‘0, N.C. 
O. I. C’s. 


Four months old boars and gilts of 

™, the best breeding, also bred gilts. 

M Won sweepstakes onboarand sow, 

é also on pen of 4at County Fair 1914. 
‘ Write me for circular and prices. 

R. Q. Owen, R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Ve. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. B, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 




















TAMWORTHS 


HAWTHORNE FARMS 


TAMWORTHS 
These premier bacon hogs are great rustlers, 
hardy and prolific. They are a gilt-edge invest- 
ment, with feed at present prices, because on pas- 
ture in addition toa ne grain they make excep- 
tional gains. Our offerings are worth far more 
than we ask for them—either pigs, bears or gilts. 


Let us tel) you about them. 

Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Il. 
Pigs, bred gilts and bears 

Tamworths. rosay for service for saic at 

reasonable prices. All Ail well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 














WESTV OCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 8.1, Winston-Salem, N, C. 
HEREFORDS 





Hereford Bulls. 


Have afew high grade Hereford Bulls; from 4 
months to5 yearsold. Will selleo you can buy. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





Hereford and Holstein Bulls and Femaies of best qua- 
lity for sale. ae a registered herd in the South. 
Write us your 


Giltner Brothers, E 


GUERNSEYS 


THE GUERNSEY is popular among 


the dairy-men whoa ciate that Eco- 
nomical production, richness and fine 
flavor of products lead to larger profits. 
Try Guernseys and be satisfied. 
Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Box W  Peterboro, NN. 





Kentuck 





ve ata 








16 BULLLS 
20 COWS 


AUCTION SALE OF 
-PURE-BRED 


HEREFORDS 


September 3, at Galax, Va. 


the nef ope of the breed from the following Virginia- herds: 
. Clark, A. H. Anstey, W. A. Rudasill, John Gilley, L B. Bryant, and 


2-36 36 








These cattle = 
C. Phipps & Son, J, 
L. W. Hill. 


This is your opportunity to get good breeding stock at your own prices. Get out of 
the ‘one crop” rut and start raising livestock—the real salvation of the South: 


If you cannot come in person, mail bids addressed to no Association or L..W. Hill 
will be given careful attention. Don’t forget the date—be here. 


Write for catalogue to 


L. W. HILL, Secretary 
Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association, 
FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. Locust Dale, Virginia. 





HOLSTEINS 


HAWTHORNE FARMS.) 


ROLSTEINS 

Cows and heifers with official records and heifer 
calves always for sale. Weare not dealers but 
breed for the farmer. BULLS READY FOR SER- 
VICE. AND. BULL CALVES. Herd turberculinr 
tested regularly by state authorities. 


Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Ml. 











HOCSTEINS 


‘e-have for sale gs ap of the sons of 


i 
ed to supply information coneerning them. 


Johnson Bible College, 
renerceaetores Heights, Tenn. 











Holsteins anp Guernseys 


200 head to select from eg rest of grades. 


so 
isoie Korndyke 8th, ben record priced bi 
, at auction . We g our 
to these two bulls. Give usa 








Haggin’s First Annual Duroc Sale 


On Beautifal Ehmendorf Farm. 


Lexington. Ky., Thursday, August 26, 1915, I will sell 60 HEAD of as omen | 
bred SOWS and GILTS as I have ever prepared for an Auction, sired by, suc 
boars as “Defender Again,” ‘Fancy Masterpiec sone, s-Pal,” “‘Orion’s Won- 
der,” ‘Ky. Orion,” “Ghiet™ s Col.”, ““Superba,’’ ‘ ’s Col.”, “Cherry King” and 
other noted boars, and bred to “Pal’s Success ” a show boar and a sure breeder, 
“Fancy Masterpiece’ and “‘King Jack’’ (by Jack’s Friend 2nd). 
Special attractions in sale will be ‘‘Elmendorf King’ by “Ch 
tried boar goes on sale; sr boar pig sired by | ‘Chief's Col.” out of “Tattletale 
4ist,”, a winnerand herd header; also a ‘‘Pal’s Success” boar pig, and out of a 
grand champion sow. You will be welcome, come and see our 1915 show herd. 


Write me for catalogues*mentioning this paper, and send mail bids to F. D. Hengst, 


in my care. 
Box 1, Lexington, Ky. 


King,” a 





Louis Lee Haggin, 











“Imperator,” Bred Sow and Gilt Sale 
On Hopkinsville Fair Grounds. 


Hopkinsville, Ky., Friday, August 27, 1915, I will sell 60 HEAD consisting of 
tried sows, fall and spring yearling | gilts and some spring gilts and boars. The 
offering is sired by such boars as “Imperator,” “‘Fancy Col.”’, “‘The Professor,” 
“John’s Ohio Chief,” “Prince of Cols Again,” “Orion Chief,” “‘A’s Defender,’’ 
“Model Wonder,” “Chief Orion,” “Defender, ag ‘Defender’ s Ohio Chief,” “The 
Kentuckian,” and a grand old matron by‘ ‘Proud Advance.” Ae a io attrac- 
tion there will be 20 sows bred to “Imperator.” the “Half-T boar. The 
giant boar that breeds them big and smooth, and an cutetanding sf show winner as 
a sr. yearling. I will also sella few spring boars-and gilts sired by him. Cata- 
legues mailed to any one mentioning this paper. Sale on pee Fair 
Grounds, but write me at Pembroke Ky., for catalogues. 
handle your mail bids, and will guarantee any purchase made by him. 


JOHN H. WILLIAMS, Box 3, Pembroke, Ky. 





Hengst, Fieldman, will 











“Cardinal” Brood Sow Sale. 


From “Maple Tree Farm,” on Wednesday, August 25, 1915, 
Springfield, Ky., I will sell S@ HEAD of richly bred Durocs, con- 
sisting of tried brood sows, open fall and | gee 2 gilts, a few 
spring boars, and all sired by “Superba,” ‘Cardinal,” “Fancy 

ol.’’, “Defender, * “Col. Prince’ and others, ond all bred _ to 

“Cardinal,” the sensational Jr. boar out last year, and “Col. Prince,” the Grand Champion 
of Kentucky, 1911, 
Special attractions” will be some spring boars, sired by “Cardinal” and “Col. 
Prine —these are show pigs. Write me for catalogue, mentioningthis paper. F. D. Hengst, 
Fieldman, will look after your mail bids promptly and carefully. Catalogues ready. Walton 
Hotel, Springfield, Ky., breeders’ headquarters. H. L. Igleheart, Auctioneer. 


E. S. MAYES, Jr., Box 2, Springfield, Ky. 




















Hampshire has 
market. 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 
E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
a Hampshire Record Association, 
wal 703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
become a market topper in every 
If you would like free information and lit- 














The South is destined to be the breeding grounds 
growing season and abundant grasses an: 
for more food to feed the people makes it a necessity. 
Engtish Shires, Clydesdates, Shorthorns, Herefords, ‘Aberdeon- 
Angus, Yorkshires, Tamworths and Berkshires. 
f For twenty-five years I have had experience in selecting and vez ing 
) for American breeders stock from the best herds and flocks of g- 
See land. Commission me. Can furnish best of references, 
GEO. ELLIS, MR. C.V.S., GL h , England. 





IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and SWINE. 


is of America. You — 
nd pasture lands make ‘it pecsible ctor the vit 














KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off; mares and geldings, 10% off. Oppor- 
tunity to buy at your own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
istered and guaranteed. Write for literature or come. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky. 




















A WORD TO BREEDERS! 





We regret the receipt of an occasional complaint regarding delay in returning cortificates due 


| to the unprecedented volume of a 

| dition to the regular day force a aoe employed since A 

| Saar which we hope to do soon with your indulgence and upaeten, 
MERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION,| 


lications continuing yen the past-several months. A night shift in ad 





an effort to bring the work of the office up- to- 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois. 





ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 
JERSEYS 














Registered Jersey 
Bull Calf and Heifers 


For Sale. 


Bull Calf 1 year old; sire Eminent’s Stock- 
well, dam Harry’s Neva, with.a test of 2 Ibs. 
and 8 oz. churned butter per day. He is a full 

. brother of Katie’s Eminent, test of 2 Ibs. and 
2 oz. a day as a2 year old. 

Also have some daughters of Harry’s Neva, 
bred and unbred. Nothing but re 1 Jerseys: Don't t 
write unless you want to a good one. 


A. C. JOHNSON, Prop., 
MAPLE PARK FARMS, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey. 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to. $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C, 























SHEEP 





Registerea SHROPSHIRES 


Superbly bred ram and ewe lambs sired by 
Davison’s 2508 and other noted sires. 

one, two and three-year-old ewes and rams to 
offer, registered. 


Standard Registered bred Duroc-Jersey and 
—e hogs of all ages for immediate ship- 
ment. 
KIMBALL FARM, 
OXFORD, N. C. 
I am offe 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS: iity Teac 


earling Shropshire rams, all registered and 
conn individuals. Will make special price for 
quick deal. Address 
cB. TY, Charleston, Hl. 


HORSES AND JACKS 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. oF 


K Baron Duke, the Grand Champion 
tue onrealional Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
cholera immune. 


Jersey and Hoistein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 
RE, 


Kentuc 
Saddle 


s, Mare: 








orses 


s, Geldings 
15 to 20 per ct. 
horse on our 
farms for the next thirty 
days. Write us today fully 
describing the horses you 


THE COOK FARMS, Bor 436, Sioadingpiny Ky. 
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(4 Cente a Word, Cash With Order) 

We. will insert ads for our Progressive 
Parmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
“North Carolina, South Carolina, Fiorida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 

ments not accepted without cash 

with order, If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 











in The Progressive Farmer. 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps’ bring 
buyers., Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent.years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken. 

To insure insertion always. mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 








ESSEX 


Registered Essex Pigs. 
Moncure, N. C. 





8s. W. Womble, 





HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire , Hogs—Large, prolific kind, 
Special prices on pigs, trios not akin, bred 
sows, boars. Write for description and 
prices. Roy Runyon, Decatur, Ind. 


MULEFOOTS 


Pure Mulefoot Pigs fer Sale. 
ford, Johnson City, Tenn. 











P. H. Wof- 








|. MACHINERY | 


For Sale—Our Road Packing Machines— 
Address, Rawlings and Reese, Capron, Va. 


For Sale—i12 H.P. Olds gasoline engine, 
good condition. Will sell at half price. Geo. 
W. White, Guilford College, N. C 


For Sale—One Wilders Whirlwind ensil- 
age cutter in first-class condition. Price $25. 
For particulars write W. H. Vincent, Capron, 
Virginia. 


For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
‘harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—One 10 ton Kelly Springfield 
Road Roller with sprinkler, in first-class 
condition, cheap. Reason for selling, -have 
mo use for the machine, It is practically 
new. Address W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 


] HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Expert pecan  budder. State 
terms. J. L. Gilmore, Holly Hill, 8S. C. 


Where Are the Dead—A remarkable book, 
endorsed by leading ministers. Agents mak- 
ing big money, Outfit twenty cents. Best 
terms: R. L. Phillips Publishing Co., At- 
Janta, Ga, 





























oO. I, C’s. 
Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale. M. O. 
Bowman, Marshville, N. C, 
Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale—The large 
prolific kind, C, A, HBilliotte, Charlotte, N. C. 
Route 29; 











POLAND-CHINAS 


Sow Pigs, bred gilts, Poland-China sows, 
priced right. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, 
Virginia, 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 





strains, Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 





SHEEP AND GOATS 


One Fine Angora Buck—$10. 
H. Hallock, Live Oak, Fla, 


Seven-eighths grade Shropshire ram lambs, 
ten dollars. Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 


Sheep for Sale—38 ewes, one Shropshire 
ram and one three-quarters Shropshire ram, 
Six dollars each for ewes; twelve and half 
each for rams, 8S. L. Pender, Route Five, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





Nannies, $5. 














Wanted—Position as foreman on a large 
farm by a sober, married man with small 
faniily, age 33, Has practical and scientific 
knowledge of agriculturer Geo, Behm, 234 
Linden, Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 


Salesman— For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
tlete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
acco. Co., Danville, Va., “Box L-23.” 


Wanted—A man to work a‘good four-horse 
farm on shares for 1916. I will furnish all 
the team, implements, etc, Prefer man with 
own labor. Good chance ‘for right party, 
but. no, kid-gloye, fellow’:wanted. Crops. to 
raise fre peanuts, cotton and. corn, also hogs. 
Meherrin Farm, Branchville, Va. 


Wahted—Superintendent for South Georgia 
Plantation. Owner uses same for winter res- 
idence only. Have some colored tenants and 
do ‘@ little farming on our own account. 
Want trustworthy, competent man, with 
knowledge of agricultural methods, and crop 
rotation, to produce good crops in the South, 
Must have some knowledge of raising and 
marketing peaches. Are just starting a 
peach orchard. Give references, qualifica- 
tions and salary wanted. Address Planta- 
tion, P. O. Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted — Position as manager of large 
farm, on salary. Experienced. No, 1 refer- 
ence. W. 8S. Campbell, Batavia, O. Route 7. 

















DOGS 


Fine registered Collie pups for sale. H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 





CABBAGER 


Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Head- 
ing, 35c 100; 300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75, 
postpaid. By express, $1.50 thousand; 5,000, 
$6.25. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia. 








Grown in the Mountains of North Carolina 
and shipped from the station of Horse Shoe, 
we offer you, for deliveries from the 20th of 
August to the 15th of October, the best 
grade of cabbage plants that has ever been 
shipped in the South during that period. 
They are hardy and can withstand hot 
weather much better than plants grown 
anywhere else. The seeds that these plants 
are grown from are the best to be had. We 
paid twice as much money for these seed as 
we did for seeds planted in the Yonges 
Island sections. The name of the cabbage is 
the Florida Header, and from our experience 
it is the only cabbage that will head any- 
where satisfactorily during the fall and win- 
ter months. We are booking orders now for 
these plants at the following prices f.o.b. 
Horse Shoe, North Carolina: 1,000 to 4,000 @ 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 8,000 @ $1.25 
per thousand; 10,000 and over, $1 per thou- 
sand; but as we have only a limited supply 
we will advise you to place your orders now 
for some of the first shipments. Will. be 
pleased to furnish information and instruc- 
tions how to grow, upon request. Address, 
Meggett Prod. Co., Yonges Island, S. C, 


OATS 


Fulghum winter oats, $1.50 per bushel. 
Ripen three weeks earlier than any other 
oat, thereby enabling you to get another 
crop. John Trotter, Franklin, N. C 


For Sale—Celebrated Fulgkum oats. Re- 
cleaned, absolutely free from smut and nox- 
ion weeds. Early, prolific, heavy, $1.25 per 
bushel, Special price for large quantities. J. 
G. Dean, Dawson, Ga. 


PEAS 


Peas maturing in 54 days give time to the 
twentieth to sow. I have this variety free 
of weevil, sound, clean, testing ninety, at 
one seventy-five; other varieties, one fifty. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs; N. C. 




















For Sale—Setter pups, 10 weeks old $5 





each. Norman Hardee, Kinston, N. 
Collie Pups—Seven dollars each. . Fine. 
drivers. Mrs. F. E. Smith, Randolph, Va. 





Pure-bred Fox Terrier Pups—$5. Photo- 
graphs or pups on approval. Carolina Leg- 
horn Yards, Reidsville, N. C. 


RABBITS 


Belgian Hares $1 up. 
China Grove, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—300 Head Native Plantation Cat- 
tle—Good chance to cross pure-bred beef 
sire. Miles Johnson, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 


Holstein Cattle, O. I,.C. and Duroc-Jersey 
pigs, Light Brahma chickens, Collie Bull 
pups, the best dogs for the farm. H. C, 
Moeller, Lancaster, 8S. C, 


Write us what you want in cattle. We 
raise and deal in all kinds of pure-bred cat- 
tle. High-class milk cows a specialty. Ad- 
dress, C, . Mcliver, Treas., Greensboro- 
Roanoke Cattle Co., Spray, N. C. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHOENY. 








Robt. Patterson, 























[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —_| 


Baby Chicks—7c and 8c, 
Farm, Coulwood, Va. 


Johnson Poultry 





Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., opens the Avenues to success, 


If you are planning for the future, write 
Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Men Become Chauffeurs—$18 week. , Earn 
while learning. Sample lesson free. Frank, 
lin Institute, Dept. A801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Bright young lady can pay for 
course in leading business college by assist- 
ing with school work, Excellent opportunity. 
References required. Address Box 462, 
Lynchburg, Va. ’ 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted, Piedmont Busi 














Satisfaction 
Brown Leghorn pullets 75c, 
Hobbsville, N. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction, Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 


Guaranteed — Single Comb 
W. A. Sykes, 





rECANS 


For Sale—Choice Budded Paper Shell Pe- 
can Trees—Fifty cents each, Order direct; 
catalog free. Empire Pecan Company, Par- 
rott, Georgia, 

Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Havens 
Success, Stewart and Pabst varieties. 2 to 
3 feet 60c; 3 to 4 feet Tic; 4 to 6 feet 90c 
each. Liberal reduction made for large or- 
ders. Order now. Dantzler Lumber Co.,, 
Gulfport, Miss, 











RYE 


Hardy Mountain Grown Seed Rye—$1.10 
per bushel. John Trotter, Franklin, N. C, 





HONEY 


Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 


[ OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Bargain — 400 Acres of Land, 
Dennis, Meda, Ga. 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A, 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


79-Acre Farm for Sale—On five years’ 
time. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 602, 
Quincy, Florida, 


Farm Lands My Speciaity—Tell me all 
about your wants. Get my list. ps Re 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—82 Acres, close in; fenced into 
11 lots and fields, hog and sheep tight; run- 
ning water; good buildings. Good proposi- 
— = John F. Major, Owner, Burke- 
ville, Va. 


Send for Our New Booklet—-Containing a 
large number of the best bright tobacco and 
dairy farms in Virginia. Prices and terms 
right. Virginia-Seaboard Realty Company, 
Alberta, Va. 


For Sale—107 acres, on public road, school 
on place, 6-room dwelling, .2 tenants houses, 
land level, high state of cultivation, healthy, 
good neighborhood, Price $30 per acre, 
Easy terms. J. E. Ashmore, McCormick, 8. C, 


Farm for Sale—120 acres in Abbeville Co., 
one mile from R, R., two miles to station, 3 
miles from two towns. Good land, good 
houses, good barn, two pastures, hog and 
cattle, plenty of water and wood, $35 an 
= ms, M. Latimer,-F. & M, Bank, Ander- 
son, S. C. 


For Sale—Farm of 148 Acres Land—Two 
miles of Fort Mill; 5-room dwelling; barn; 
25 acres best branch bottoms in the neigh- 
borhood, Can make one thousand bushels 
corn. Lots of pine wood, Excellent neigh- 
bors. Price, $22.50 per acre if taken by the 
15th of August. A. R. McElhaney, Fort Mill, 
South Carolina. 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—353 acres, 
three miles from railroad village; good 
buildings; splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm; price $6,000. 900 acres; good build- 
ings; fine grade of land; price $10,000; very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of other 
nice farms, Write today for full particulars. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale—475 acres on public road, 3 miles 
from McCormick. ‘9-room dwelling and 7—4 
and 5-room tenants’ houses, all practically 
new. 275 acres in cultivation all fresh land 
that will make a bale of cotton per acre, 
living stream on place, This is one of the 
best farms in western Carolina. Price $30 
per acre. , Easy terms. A, J. Davis, Troy, 
South Carolina. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 ner cent interest, 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town, 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments, 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La, : 











John T, 















































North Georgia home grown rye for sale. 
Price $1.10 per bushel, f. o. b. here. Luther 
Cobb & Co., Culberson, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale—Crimson clover, rye and full 
line of field seeds. Write for prices, L, R, 
Stricker, Seedsman, Asheville, N. C ‘ 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand; 25 cents.100. Celery, $2.50 thousand; 
50 cents 100. Special price large lots. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 














Write for Prices—New crop Crimson, Red, 
Sapling, Bur, Japan clover, turnip, rape, cab- 
bage, collard, kale, mustard seeds. Dur- 
ham Seed House, Durham, N, C. 


Percheron Stallion: 


. The undersigned has for sale the yearling 

Percheron stallion, ; 

Cornsilk, Recorded Number 113461 in 
the Percheron Society of America. 


This colt is sired by Dragon, dut.of Her- 
mine, an imported mare. Dragon is one of 
the greatest sires in America and Cornsilk’s 
half-sisters won the Futurity Prize at the 1913 
International Stock Show. . 

This offers a rare opportunity to buy.a 
pote’ | eampee whose blood lines cannot be 
excelled. 


Lindsey Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Want to Buy—Bur clover seed in the bur, 
crimson clover, rye, vetch, barley, rape, and 
all other seeds for fall planting. Russell- 
Walker Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn, 


Nitrogen Bacteria for_inoculating clovers, 
veteh, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre, $1; 
5 acres, $4 postpaid, Fully guaranteed, 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 








ORPINGTONS 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Eargains now, 
write for prices and show record. Bloom 
Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

White Orpingtons—Ready now. Pullets? 
cockerels, February-March hatched; abso- 
lutely pure, high-bred, winter layers. Write, 
L. C. Lawrence, Henrietta, N. C. . 














College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Men and women wanted everywhere. Gov- 
ernment jobs $70 monthly. Short hours, 

ummer vacation, Big chance for farmers. 

rite immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. A215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Young Men, Young Women—oOur Special 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Banking, Corpor- 
ation Accounting and Penmanship. courses 
prepare for rapid promotion to high-grade 
positions, Board at low rates. Write today. 
Virginia Commercial and Shorthand College, 


Ine., Lynchburg, Va. 
LIVESTOCK | 


he BERKSHIRES 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Of best type 
@nd breeding. $10 each. R. P. Steinheimer, 
ooks, Ga, 


Registered Berkshires — Top notchers, 
leagthy, growthy, classy. Pigs four months 
old for $15 each, Hickory Flats, Baldwin, 
Georgia. 


Pure-bred Berkshires — Large, 
strain, ipped on approval. Service boars, 
$20; pigs, $8. Robt. McMurdo, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 








—<_ 

















prolific 





‘DUROC-JERSEYS 


Write Riverside Farm, Reeves, Ga., for 
registered Duroc-Jersey boars. 








Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Year old 
hens, cocks, cockerels and pullets. Mrs, 
John Kerr, Durham, N, C. 

BOOKS 

Crowded!!—A few heavy laying strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels now at $1 
each, See pig advertisement. W.-W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. . 


TWO OK MORE BREEDS 














For Sale—50 bushels genuine White Pota- 
to onion sets, $2 per bushel. 300 barrels 
Irish Cobbler potatoes, $1.50 per barrel. 
Write quick. J. D. Aaron, Mt, Olive, N. C, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading; grown’ on the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains; well hardened 
and stalky; especially adapted,for setting in 
the lower South. Five varieties. Price, 500 
postpaid for $1.25. By express, 1,000 for 
$1.50; 5,000 for $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $1 
per 1,000. Send for a descriptive price list, 
est we’ ars sheet. -Piedmont Plant Co., Green- 
ville, 8. C, 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Stock molasses reduces grain bills, 55- 
gallon barrel $6.60. Ben, Puryear, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 














Fine Barred Rock and Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels—$1 each, C. W. Reed, Hertford, 
North Carolina. 


[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CLOVEB 


Bur clover—Machine recleaned $1.25 bush- 
el. Cothran & Link, Abbeville, S. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Small amounts $1.50 the 
bushel delivered; large amounts $1.25. Y. 
Riser, Pomaria, 8. C. 


Recleaned Bur Clover Seed—$1.35 bushel, 
Freight paid, 10 bushels and over. Shields 
Commissary, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Home grown and inocu- 
lated; free of Johnson and nut grass; $1.25 
per bushel, J. A. Long, Abbeville, 8. C. 


For Sale—Double screened bur clover seed, 
at $1.50 per bushel, 10 pounds to the bushel, 
including sack weight. Get prices on large 
lots. -J. M. Johnstone, Newberry, 8. C. 























For Sale—Recleaned Seed Rye—$1.10 per 
bushel. Dachshund pups, the famous Ger- 
man hunting dog, $10 each. Also a good 
farm for sale. E. M. Harnsberger, Orange, 
Va., Lock Box 383. ; 


Wanted Shipments of cream by express or 
baggage. Splendid outlets for butter. Good 
prices paid for butter-fat. Start a cream 
route and ship to our nearest plant. For 
full particulars, write Carolina Creamery 
Company, Hickory, N. C. 


This is an even exchange, If you will 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, we will send you a 
two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, with your 
name and dress printed on the handle, 
The Progressive Farmer. 











Name Your Farm—Don’t write your het- 
ters on old paper bags. The best investment 
you can make is to get some printed sta- 
tionery. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a name. A post card will bring sam- 
ples and prices of illustrated stationery, Ox- 





Canvassing Salesmen Wanted. 


We have a few counties in almost every 
Southern State open for the sale of fruit 
trees and other lines of nursery stock. 
Our terms are very liberal, our stock 
first-class, and our dealings can be 
vouched for by the editor of this paper. 

Farmers who have their crops laid by can 
pick up some real‘money by a little extra 


work. 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, POMONA, N. C. 

















Williams'car Mill 


spout. New oiling sy: 

thoro-grinding pebb 

stone grit bubrs. 

of other milis similar in 
me or appearance. 

i + isinside. In- 


sist on the improved 
Williams,made in 
Ronda, N. C. 


Catalogue Free 
WILLIAMS MILL MFG, CO., 
Box 26, Ronda, N.C, <— 

























Runs on Alcohol 





at cost of less than :}¢ cent an hour, 
without electricity, 

ion, i2 ineb blades. "Adjusta- 

ble roller 3 Recuable. A 


ivery. 
Keep Cool : 
Write for prices and free circum? 








Lake Breeze Motor 
115 §. Jefferson St., Chicago. 








ford Orphanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Notes from Our Boys: and Girls 


A YOUNG Mississippi‘ teacher says: 
The boy or girl who leads girls and 
boys will. some day be a man or 
woman: who will lead men and wo- 
men. If you ever expect to be a lead- 
er start now.- If you expect to always 
follow begin now to follow those who 
make a success with what they do.” 

If there isn’t a leader already de- 
veloped insyour neighborhood, don’t 
hesitate, start things yourself. Oth- 
ers will help you, and you may be 
‘instrumental in developing leadership 
‘in someone whom you will be proud 
to follow in later years. 

* 

Lloyd Clark, Greer, S. C., says: 

“I_go to school nine months every 
year. I belong to the O. V. A. Society 
of Fairview Church. It is a literary 
society. We have debates on various 
subjects. Our.society meets twice a 
month on Tuesday nights.” 
: i 














From Annie Dawson, Mt..Pleasant, 
‘Ark.: 

“T live on a farm of 200 acres and 
keep house for my father, three 
brothers and one sister. My mother 
died about 19 months ago, and I have 
cared for and reared my little brother 
who was just five weeks old at her 
death. I can sew and make all of my 
own clothes as well as cook and keep 
house. I can crochet, embroider and 
do other fancy work.” 

x *k * 

Mama told me last summer that I 
could have a home picnic if all the 
girls would prepare and bring their 
dinner. So I picked out a nice clean 
place where there was lots of shade 
and invited all of the boys and girls 
close here. I made a bucket of lem- 
onade and most of the girls prepared 
their own dinner. We played games 
until noon then the dinner was served 
by the girls on the ground.—Helen 
Cress, Concord, N. C., Route 4. 

+ ae 


From Lonerta Killingsworth, Mon- 
tevallo, Ala.: 

“About a year ago we girls and 
boys decided we would wake up our 
community which seemed to be very 
much asleep. We organized a literary 
society with about six members, 
which met at the school house twice a 
month. At first our parents did not 
like for us to go to our meetings, 
which were held on Saturday after- 
noons. They said we were only hav- 
ing a big time. We have as many old 
people come to hear our debates now 
as young people. We have worked 
up a $30 library and we are going to 
have a box supper and sell ice cream 
to get money to pay for more books 
and picture frames to go in our school 
house. We have about 25 members 
now.” 





Good English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools. Published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer by special arrangement. 














Lesson VII. 
SIT LIE RISE 


Sit, lie, and rise are three verbs 
that cause a great deal of trouble. 
They are. what we call complete 
verbs; that is, they do not take effect 
upon any object. They indicate com- 
plete action in themselves. Notice 
these forms; they are CORRECT: 
Sit down. Don’t sit there. Lie down, 
Rover. Don’t lie abed, John. Did 
you lie awake last night? The cows 
lie down there every night. Rise up, 
O Israel! Will the audience please 
rise? 

Now let us note the past tense 
forms of these verbs: 


SAT LAY ROSE 


In these sentences they are used 
correctly: He sat there an hour. The 
dog lay there all night. He rose from 
his bed and walked. Notice carefully: 
Lay is the past tense of lie. It must 
not be used in the present tense in 
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NN _ The convincing thing about Paige Popularity 
NN is the fact that Paige Cars are bought by ex- 
N N perienced motor car owners and buyers. 

NN Paige Cars are not only made but aiso 
NA bought for their Value and their Quality. 

me Paige Supremacy is merely the sober en- 
SN. dorsement of intelligent Americans. 
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We want you, then, to do as all Paige pur- 
fully, critically and then compare them with 


i Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, 
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Paige Owners Are Men Who Know 


You will find the wonderfully powerful and 
flexible motor; the full five-passenger roomi- 
ness; the marvel of easy-riding; the luxury of 
a perfect electric lighting. and starting system; 
the splendid ignition, carburetion and lubrica- 
tion; the unequaled beauty and distinctiveness 
of body design that have made every Paige 


“Six” famous, 


Paige care- 


\ any other “Sixes,” all other “Sixes”—regard-  °@%—only 2600 pounds. 

Ni less of price. Remember, it is by no means difficult to 
NUS See if the Quality is or is not there. We say manufacture a car for a price. 

eS it is. Prove it for yourself. It is, however, quite a different thing to pro- 
NA Examine the new Light “Six-36,” a five-pas- duce a motor car of one hun 

NA senger, six-cylinder Paige of super-quality, lence and still 


Detroit, Michigan 





"4 


And you will find economy on tires and run- 
ning expense in the light weight of this gem- 


Il maintain a selling price to the 

possessing all the exclusive Paige Value of | ©sumer which is not prohibitive. 

beauty and highest grade features—at $1095. 
Look into the vitals of motoring that first 

Paige “Sixes” supreme among the 


There you have the true essence of the Paige 
Idea. There you have the manufacturing policy 
behind this and all other Paige cars. 


Paige builds for quality—not price, 
223 McKinstry Avenue, 
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the place of lie. You must not say, 
for instance, Lay down, Rover. This 
is wrong. You need a verb in the 
present tense, and the right form is 
lie. If you were speaking of what 
Rover did, you should say, He lay 
down. Fix this rule firmly in your 
mind: Lay, meaning to rest, or re- 
cline, must be used only in the past 
tense. Thus: The clothes lay there 
all last night. The boys lay on the 
damp ground and took cold. ‘ 

The past tense of sit is not set, but 
SAT. Never say He set there. If you 
allow yourself to use such expres- 
sions, you simply mark yourself at 
once as being either careless or ig- 
norant. You may, not be at all to 
blame, for you may not have had the 
opportunity to go to school; and, sad 
to say, even if you did go to school 
your teachers may not have correct- 
ed you. but don’t give up. Make up 
your mind that you will drive these 
errors out of your speech. Learn to 
say: He sat there. He sat still. They 
sat in the station waiting for us. 
Likewise: He rose to his full height. 
The mountains rose in all their glory. 

We shall have another lesson on 
these verbs; but for the present, say 
these forms over until they become a 
habit with you: HE SAT STILL. HE 
LAY THERE. HE ROSE TO HIS 
FULL HEIGHT. 





A DEFINITE TARGET 


“Some men,” said Uncle Eben, “put in 
deir lives kickin’ at nothin’. Dar’s dis much 
to be said foh de mule. If he’s interested 
enough to kick, -he’s willin’ to go to de trou- 
ble of taking aim,’’—Washington Star. 








The men who lead are the men who read. 







Have delicious fruit and vegetables all the year round; sell 
what you now throw away; make good money 
products of garden and erchar » when yo 


The FAVORITE Home Canner. 


The right canner at the right price for home use. Saves 
fuel and labor, Built to last by men who know how. Norust; 
no breakage. Portable, with big capacity. t our circular 
before you buy—it means dollars saved and satisfaction. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., Box 410, Wilmington, N. C. 
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‘S*HUSTLER’? 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 

HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 


and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





| Cider a Money Crop 











Get the full value of your a 
ple turn your 








ible 
—little fre’ free. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., INC., 
The South’s Mail Order House, 
275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


La 


LITTLETON COLLEGE 
A well-established, webousress 
and very prosperous school for girls 
and young women. 
Fall term begins September 22, 1915. 
For catalogue, address 
J.M. RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 


dow 
power only $20.80. Shipped quick from Richmond 
ight. Catalog 


























Remember that if what you want to buy - 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








ae ee ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 





COMMUNICATI 
pe EITHER OFFICE. ENT. 


ONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR pe ee MAY BE ADDRESSED 
HAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, ' niet 


MATT! E POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





subscriptions, an paid wi 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 26 cents. 
years, $2; five years, Dondgacmecsdionn $2 a year; Canadian, 


in advance: two years, $1.60; 





get The Pro 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
e Farmer one year for Bay mag 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


if sent together, can 
A club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their Ietters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


} would be worth while. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTRES 


N CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
‘discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Selecting Seed Corn, Seed Cotton, 
etc., for Next Year’s Planting. Mail 
articles by August 18. 

Subject—Marketing Surplus Products; Stor- 
ing Fruits and Vegetables for Winter 
Use. Mail articles by August 25. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 


Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


Tenant Farmers—September 11. 
For this special we offer a cash 


prize of $7.50 for the best letter receiv- 
ed from a farmer subscriber, $5 for 


the second best letter, and $3 for the | 


third best, and regular space rates for 
all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before date of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 











Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





€. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
C. C. WRIGHT, Executive Committeeman National Farmers’ Union 


Contributing Editors: | J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-.ccturer North Caroline Farmers* Union 














PRESIDENT DABBS TO THE SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
UNION 





Valedictory Message of President Dabbs Emphasizes Importance 
of (1) Cotton Warehousing System, (2) Developing a Satisfying 
Neighborhood and Social Life on the Farm, and (3) Race Segrega- 


tion in Land Ownership 





nual address of President E. 

W. Dabbs, retiring President 
of the South Carolina Farmers’ Un- 
jon, should have appeared in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, but hav- 
img been sent in a personal letter to 
Editor Poe, who was absent from the 
office at the time, failed to get the 
immediate attention it should have 
had. President Dabbs, who has prov- 
ed himself one of the ablest leaders 
the Farmers’ Union movement in 
America has brought to the front, de- 
clined re-election for another term 
as will be seen, and H. T. Morrison of 
McClellansville, S. C., was elected to 
succeed him, and also chosen delegate 
,to the National Farmers’ Union meet- 
ing in Omaha, September 7. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. Whitner Reid was 
re-elected, while for vice-president J. 
Frank Williams of Sumter was chos- 
en and M. W. Gramling of Orange- 
burg was elected a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, to succeed R. M. 
Cooper of Wisacky, who declined re- 
election. 

President Dabbs’ Address 
Men and Brethren :— ; 

E HAVE come to the close of an- 
other year in the history of the 

Farmers’ Union—a year that has been 
fraught with more perplexity and 
anxiety for our people, whether farm- 
ers, bankers and business men, or of- 
ficials of our state and national Gov- 


T HE following copy of the an- 


ernments, than any of us have ever 
experienced, except the few old 
men and women who maintained the 
fight.and “kept the faith” for a white 
civilization in the dark days of 1865 
and the hellish times of reconstruct- 
ion. To this handful who are left, 
and to the memory of their compa- 
triots who have “crossed the river” 
we owe much of the inspiration that 
has enabled us to look to the future 
with confidence ; we owe much for the 
courage to go about our daily duties, 
trusting in the Divine Providence 
that ruleth in the armies of heaven 
and among the inhabitants of earth, 
and causeth all things to work to- 
gether for His own glory and for the 
good of His people. 


The Cotton Crisis of Last Year 


YEAR ago when we met in An- 
derson the cloud of war was so 
small that only the few far-sighted 
among us suspected it. You appoint- 
ed a committee on Warehousing and 
Marketing Cotton. This Committee 
consisted of the President, the Vice- 
President and the Executive Commit- 
tee. Under normal conditions the du- 
ties of this committee to secure co- 
Operation among farmers, 
bankers, for sane marketing—with- 
holding cotton from depressed mar- 
kets and feeding it judiciously to ris- 
ing or firm markets—would have re- 
quired our best efforts. Your com- 
mittee held a meeting on the train 
from Anderson and issued an address 
to the people urging sane marketing. 
But when, the very next week on 
Saturday, we learned that war had 
broken out in Europe, we felt that 
nothing short of a general conference 





and with © 


Three of the 
Committee got together that day and 
called on Col. E. J. Watson, President 
of the Southern Cotton Congress, to 
have that Congress assembled at the 
earliest possible date. He immediate- 
ly issued a call for a meeting in Wash- 
ington for August 12th and 13th. This 
was the beginning of the greatest ser- 
ies of meetings ever held to discuss 
an economic question. Some of our 
discussions were unprofitable and, I 
think, positively harmful, because we 
became hysterical and made state- 
ments that did more harm, by dis- 
crediting our section, our cotton and 
our people, than all the real injury. 
I can say this because I made some of 
these statements myself, and I am not 
criticising others as much as myself. 
Some have said we did no good. This 
is a very superficial view to take. We 
did good—a world of good: for I have 
never seen our people more determin- 
ed to make sacrifices to hold cotton. 
And instead of its going at four cents, 
as was freely predicted, we saw it ad- 
vance to eight, and nine, and almost 
to ten cents which I believe it would 
have reached, but for the sinking of 
the Lusitania. 


State Warehouse System the Solution 


N ALL this campaign the Farmers’ 
Union took a leading part, pressing 
upon the Administration at Washing- 





SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


AUGUST. 
Best Methods of Harvesting Hay, Corn, 
and wage of Crops. 
Plans Sowing Clover, Vetch, etc., 
and for Colperative Purchase of Seed. 
SEPTEMBER 
Hew May We Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 
How May We Improve Our Loecal 
Schools, or Help Grown-up Illiterates 
Learn to Read? 











ton the importance of speedily estab- 
lishing the regional reserve banking 
system, and upon farmers and bank- 
ers the need of working together to 
make effective the improved banking 
system, and by every economy with- 
holding cotton until it would bring a 
normal price. As your President and 
as a member of the Committee of the 
National Farmers’ Union, I attended 
two conferences in Washington, as 
well as the Cotton Congress, where 
all the pressure that we could bring 
to bear upon Congress and the Ad- 
ministration was exerted in behalf of 
the cotton growers. But the greatest 
result was the action of the South 
Carolina Legislature in the enactment 
of the warehouse law and the reduct- 
ion of cotton acreage by law. The lat- 
ter was repealed by the regular ses- 
sion of the legislature in January, but 
the warehouse law was improved to 
some extent at the instance of the 
January meeting of the State Union. 

It is my earnest purpose that this 
meeting of the State Union may be 
noted for uniting on a common plat- 
form the farmers, the bankers, the 
legislative and executive branches. of 
the state government to promote the 
highest efficiency of the State Ware 
house System. 

Our greatest work is to show to the 
farmers and the bankers that this ad- 
vance step in economic marketing 
cannot work itself; that expert grad- 
ers, weighers and staplers, cheap in- 
surance, and the best possible con- 
nection on the part of the Commis- 
sioner with financial centers and with 
spinners, does not solve the problem. 
All these only provide the machinery. 
The farmers and the bankers of the 
state must make use of this machin- 
ery to make it effective for the secur- 
ity of the farmers and the prosperity 
of the entire people. 

Developing a Model White Com- 

munity 

AM sorry to have to say it, but it 

is a fact that we need not hide from 
ourselves: The Union is not as strong 
in numbers as it was when we met a 
year ago. Whether some other mem- 
ber could have secured better results 
in my place is an idle speculation. But 
I am sure that the time has come for 
a change of leadership, and whether 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


you agree with me, or whether you 
are so unkind as to disagree, as you 
did a year ago, I must decline re- 
election. My personal affairs have 
claimed so much of my time and 
thought during the past year that the 
little service I have rendered was ata 
personal loss that I could not afford. 
Hence I have not been as active for 
you as I wished to be. The interests 
committed to my charge in my own 
home and neighborhood are such that 
I cannot divide my time without doing 
great injustice to myself, and to the 
trust that I have undertaken to ad- 
minister, as well as to the Union. 


It is my purpose to use this oppor- 


tunity to build up a model rural com-" 


munity where white land-owning 
farmers will be close enough to be 
neighbors in every sense of the word. 
To-day thousands of acres of our best 
lands are being hacked over by the 
irresponsible, whose credit is based 
on the criminal statutes, while the 
meagre returns are being spent by ab- 
sentee landlords and lien merchants 
to build up and develop other com- 
munities. I want to make it a better 
community for my neighbors and my 
children to live in, by bringing in na- 
tive Carolinians from some of the 
more thickly populated districts, and, 
if these do not fill up our waste places, 
good families from anywhere, who 
will help us keep up the historic old 
church, make our school the equal of 
the best anywhere, and give us that 
satisfying social life, the lack of 
which has sent so many good farmers 
and their families to the towns and 
the cities. This is a man’s job and 
will take my undivided attention. It 
will be a living demonstration of the 
doctrines of the Farmers’ Union and I 
trust the seven years that I have de- 
voted to the service of the Union, 
county, state and National, will in a 
measure fit me for the work. I am 
sure my greatest service to the cause 
at this time will be in working out 
this problem in my little corner of 
the world. 

I want to thank you, one and all, 
for the honors you have heaped 
on my head, for the friendships I have 
made through your kindness to me. 
I only wish I could have been more 
worthy of your confidence and more 
efficient in your service. With the 
light that I had and the limitation of 
my resources, I did the best that I 
could, 


Demand Race Segregation in Land- 
ownership 


I HAVE slowly but irresistibly come 
to the conclusion ‘that Clarence 
Poe and the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union are right, eternally right, when 
they contend for the segregation of 
the races in land ownership. Sooner 
or later, and the quicker the better, 
we of South Carolina must face this 
issue, and draw more closely togeth- 
er our white citizenship that we may 
be able by our nearness to each other 
to cooperate in anythine that will 
help us to a better and more satisfy- 
ing life. As long as we maintain the 
line of social demarcation—and God 
forbid that it should ever be broken 
down—neither race can work out its 
own highest destiny while sandwich- 
ed together as landowners, yet on 
different social planes. For further 
argument in favor of separating into 
white and black communities, I need 
but refer you to your own observa- 
tion of the greater: thrift and pro- 
gress of home-owning white com- 
munities than those sections where 
large estates are rented to Negroes 
by absentee landlords, with here and 
there a white landowner trying to 
keep bright the torch of civilization 
and progress unaided by his fellow- 
men, because too far from each other 
to cooperate. 

I commend this question to your 
most earnest study, because wrapped 
up in it are the purity and the su- 
premacy of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
with 1t the prosperity of the state 
and of the South. 





The Progressive Farmer for one year, to- 
gether with our big three-sheet map, live- 
stock chart and veterinary guide for only 
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What Is Justice Between White Man 
and Black ? 


(Concluded from page 9, this issue) 


by public opinion? That is to say, 
why can’t the people of a community, 
when it seems wise, simply decide by 
private agreement not to sell more 
land to Negroes?” 

Answer: For the reason that even 
if all resident land-owners in a neigh- 
borhood should agree to this policy, 
in a very great proportion of our 
farm neighborhoods the land is large- 
ly owned by absentee. landlords who 
do not care how much they may of- 
fend public opinion in the community, 
do not care if they ruin it as a desira- 
ble place to rear a family and so 
freeze existing residents out, provid- 
ed only they secure such prices as 
they wish for their land. 

Question: “But isn’t the natural 
result of this legislation to make Ne- 
groes in large measure serfs and de- 
prive them of their natural rights?” 

Answer: No such spirit has been 
manifested on the part of any promo- 
ters of the movement. Their purpose 
is to protect our white civilization, 
not to oppress the Negro. After such 
white neighborhoods as wished to do 
so adopted the land segregation prin- 
ciple, there would still be abundant 
opportunity for Negroes to buy land 
all over the United States, and with 
the mobility of population at this 
time, there is no occasion for fear 
upon this point. 

Question: “Will there not be dan- 
ger then, on the other hand, that the 
white man’s rights will be imperiled 
by Negroes segregating communities 
to Negro ownership?” 

Answer: In the practical operation 
of the law it will be very rare that 
Negroes will be able to segregate 
communities except where they own 
virtually all the land. The matter 
must come up upon petition from vot- 
ers or freeholders, and in case the 
Negroes should plan a gerrymandered 
district in such a way as to injure 
the rights of the whites, it will be 
easy for the white people to propose 
a larger district, in which they will 
have a majority of the voters or free- 
holders. 

Question: “But will not this propo- 
sition stir up race feeling?” 

Answer: Present conditions which 
enable Negroes to move into white 
communities and practically force 
white residents out, are creating the 
bitterest form of race feeling the 
South has ever known and unless 
some legal: and reasonable plan of 
protection for white communities is 
offered, we shall have race trouble in 
far worse form than if the matter can 
be adjusted in some legal fashion, 
setting apart communities in which 
the Negroes will know they cannot 
buy land but leaving others open to 
them. 

And now let me say in conclusion 
that while of course it is all true 


advantages 
fords. 

Such then, my friends, are the ad- 
vantages of the plan for Race Seg- 
regation in Land Ownership in 
the South, and while nobody supposes 
that a plan with positive advantages 
will not have some disadvantages, the 
net advantages in favor of the plan 
are such that the proposition I shall 
now ‘submit can hardly be gainsaid. 
That proposition is this: that if the 
South had adopted this policy after 
the war, if it had been the custom all 
these years to reserve certain com- 
munities exclusively for white owner- 
ship, keeping the land in white hands 
for the better support of the white 
social life, schools, churches, etc., 
making these neighborhoods virtual 
“cities of refuge” for those who wish- 
ed to escape mixed communities and 
build worthy homes for themselves 
and their descendents with the assur- 
ance that they would never be sur- 
rounded by Negro land-owners—if 
this, I say, had been our policy for all 
these years, can you imagine the rev- 
olution that would now be raised if it 
were proposed to repeal this happy 
exemption and throw these sections 
open to a mongrel population? And 
yet if it would have been a good pol- 
icy to adopt fifty years ago, why is it 
not a good policy now? 

Something must be done to save the 
rural South to the white race and 
here the appeal of the men of our 
race is not for injustice but for jus- 
tice. They demand a genuine “equal- 
ity”’—the equal rights of an advanced 
civilization to perpetuate itself by 
righteous regulations in competition 
with a lower civilization. They de- 
mand that you townsmen who your- 
selves live in comfortable segregat- 
ed white quarters in our cities shall 
put yourselves by your sympathies in 
the place of the white farmer who 
may at any time have an absentee 
landlord put some vicious Negro next 
to his isolated home and wife and 
children, miles and miles from police 
protection. They demand that you 
men in the professions and in com- 
merce—as fully exempt from fierce 
economic conflict with a race with 
lower living standards as if you lived 
in another land—they demand that 
you shall consider the conditions of 
your less fortunate brethren who 
must sell every load of tobacco, every 
bale of cotton, every bushel of apples, 
every pound of meat, in competition 
with some Negro farmer or tenant. 

If a more practical program of 


such a community af- 


betterment than Land Segregation 
Between the Races can be evolved, I 
shall rejoice; but what other positive 
plan for immediate results has yet 
been offered? As for the question 
whether segregation shall come 
through legal or voluntary means, it 
does not concern me—if only the 
practicability of non-legal methods 
can be demonstrated. I am not con- 
cerned about methods; I care only for 
results—results as they affect not 
only our rural population, my friends, 
but the whole future destiny of the 
South and of America. With the ru- 
ral South getting blacker, as a result 
of present unjust conditions, there is 
a complete denial of all the great fu- 
ture that otherwise seems open be- 
fore us. With the rural South getting 
whiter, as a result of giving rural, 
white civilization an equal chance for 
growth and development, no limit can 
be set to the a development. 


The Issue That Faces Us 


MINOUS, relentless, inescapable, 
the problem faces us like another 
grim and terrible Sphinx “propound- 
ing her riddle to the passers-by, 
which if they could not answer, she 


destroyed them”; there being indeed | 
a sinister coincidence in the fact that | 


the Greeks themselves in telling their 
own story of the half-beast, half- 
goddess, and her fatal riddle, were 
wont to say that the anger of the 


gods had brought her to them “from | 


the farthest parts of Ethiopia.” 


Unless we be men of a little breed, | 


we must face the issue, and face it, 
my friends, with a sense of the mag- 
nitude of the interests 


our keeping. 


new empire of Oklahoma, we have an 
area greater than the combined areas 


of Greece, Italy, Switzerland, France, | 
Den- | 


Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
mark, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


and in the providence of God we may | 


well achieve a civilization as rich 
and historic as theirs. It is in our 
power to be the builders of empires 
yet to be, to be among those who 
“raise up the foundations of many 
generations”; while on the other 
hand, by a fatal indifference and iner- 
tia we may prove ourselves traitors 
alike to the history and the future of 
our race. 


William Archer, the eminent Eng- 


involved, a | 
realization that the destinies of a | 
more than imperial land are placed in | 
In the eleven strictly | 
Southern states from Virginia to Tex- | 
as inclusive, to say nothing of the | 
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lish student of our race problems, 
puts the matter conservatively when 
he says of our Southern states that 
“they are fitted by their climate and 
resources to be not only a white man’s 
land, but one of the greatest white 
men’s lands in all the world.” And 
with a proper adjustment of our race 
problem, which he believes. calls for 
an even more drastic race segregation 
than I have advocated—he declares 
that the South would “awaken as if 
from a nightmare to a realization 
of its splendid destiny”, and “a region 
perhaps the most favored by Nature 
in all the Western Hemisphere would 
stand where it ought to stand—in the 
van not only of civilization but of hu- 
manity.” 

With you and all other men who 
love their race and section, I leave 
this problem as a burden upon your 
hearts and consciences. No other 
condition in all our Southern country 
demands more emphatically of our 
statesmanship and of our citizenship 
a new and positive and constructive 
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enough that allowing white communi- | W/ 


ties to limit future land sales to white 


people will only partially solve the | 


South’s rural race problem, it is at 


least a step is the right direction, the | 


logical next step for our Southern 
people, and nearly all progress is 
made by steps. The plan will at least 
enable people in white communities to 
Stand up and say, “We do not wish any 
other persons of a different race as 
permanent and immovable residents 
here,” and so stop absentee landlords 
(they are mainly responsible) from 
ignoring the public sentiment of the 
community. 
& 


Suppose We Had Tried This Fifty 
Years Ago 


._ND having taken this first step it 
will be easier to build up a race 
pride in that district, easier to en- 
courage white tenants to take the 
place of Negro tenants, easier to get 
thrifty and enterprising farmers from 
other sections, and thus gradually de- 
velop a thoroughly prosperous and 
progressive neighborhood of comrade 
white farmers with all the inspiring 
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The Superior Grain Drill is the most practical im- 
plement to use, because it will sow the Oats and Cow 
Peas to perfection and save time, seed and labor. 
has the Superior double force feed—the one feed that 
The Superior 
Drill is made in both plain grain and combined grain 
and fertilizer styles and in every size. 
Drills sow all known seeds from grasses to bush lima 


successfully sows bearded Oats. 


beans, 


Oats and CowPeas 
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Double Your Profits 


The best you can hope to make from a cotton crop is 

half a bale an acre at $25. Oats will make you $30 an acre 

and can be followed by Cow Peas or Soy Beans which make 

at least $25, a total of $55 an acre, as compared to your $25 cot- 

ton yield. Besides Cow Peas or Soy Beans will rebuild soil which 
be has been run down by generations of cotton raising. 


~ You Can Never Make Big Money from Cotton 


It 
3rain 


Superior Grain 


because it costs too much to produce this crop. Boll Weevil eats into your profits. 


z The South is ceasing to be a one crop country. Planters are realizing the folly of try- 
ie 40g to make money raising the same crop year after year. 


Two big money crops from the same acre in one year. 
real profit. And on top of this when your crops are harvested your land is more fertile than it was before. 


Drill Oats and Cow Peas for Big Results 


That’s the way to make your plantation pay you a 


Superior Drills are noted the world over for 
even sowing, light draft, great strength and simplicity. 
They are guaranteed to be and to do all claimed for 
them. Send for catalog, read it and then go to your 
local dealer and insist on seeing the Superior—the drill 
that sows the grain to grow again. 
true story—“Even sowing means even growing.” 


The name tells a 


Valuable Book for the Southern Planter Free 


A prominent Southern Planter has written his experience on “Oats and Cow Peas, or Soy Beans, in the 


South.” 


What he has done you can do. 


Tells how he has raised 70 bushels of Oats and $25 in Cow Pea Hay 


from the same acreage the same year. We will gladly mail you this story free of charge together with our Superior 
Drill Catalog. You can: make your land pay twice what it does under the one crop plan. 


The American Seeding-Machine Company, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 











Built: complete by 
the three gigantic 
Maxwell factories at 
Searels, Dayton, and 
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All Low “First-Cost” Records Broke 
The new 1916 Maxwell shatters all low “first-cost”’ records 
for a real automobile. Think of it—a full 5-passenger car—an 
absolutely complete car, with electric starter, electric lights, high- 
tension magneto, and every refinement—a luxurious car—a 


beautiful car—a powerful 50-mile-an-hour car,—yet a light-weight 
real economy car—for $655. 


All Low “After-Cost” Records Broken 


The “first cost” of an automobile is a big consideration to 
any sane man, but the “after cost” is an even bigger considera- 
tion to any man who wants to remain sane in his automobile 
investment. 

The “ after cost” or upkeep is what a car costs you to main- 
tain, run, and enjoy, after you have bought it, and it is mighty 
hard to enjoy an automobile if it costs you too much to run. 





The Maxwell has lowered all economy records for: 





1st—Miles per set of tires 

2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline 
3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil 
4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 





1916 Maxwell High-Priced-Car Features, all included 
for $655 


Electric Starter and Electric Horn Handsome Rounded Easy Riding and Mar- 
Electric Lights Double Ventilating Radiator and Hood __ velous Flexibility 
Demountable Rims Windshield (clear Linoleum covered Uausual power on 
High-tension Magneto _—visionandrain-proof) running-boards and hills and in sand 
“One-man” MohairTop Aluminum Transmis- floor-boards Ability to hold the 
New Stream-line sion Housin Automatic Tell-tale road at high speed 
amy Robe Rail with back Oil Gauge Improved Instrument 
Wider Front and Rear of frontseatleather Heat-treated, Tested d with all in- 
Seats covered Steel Throughout struments set flush 


Every teature and every refinement of cars that sell at twice its price 
PRICE F. O. B. DETROIT 











Write for the 1916 Maxwell Catalogue, and name of the Maxwell Dealer 
nearest you. Address Dept. C K 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
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Induding Electric Starter 
and Electric Lights 


Perfect-fitting, “one-man” mohair 
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16 Great Maxwell 
Service Stations — 54 
District Offices—Over 
2,500 Dealers—all giv- 
ing Mexwell service. 














